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* the interest of busy men, whose life 
is crowded, I propose to tell the story 
of the five great nations now engaged in the 
greatest battle that ever shook our earth. 
The spirit that will animate these studies 
is not the mere negative spirit of neutral- 
ity, but rather the spirit of accuracy that 
remembers that while the occasions of war 
lie upon the surface, the causes of war are 
hidden in far off events. Because Ger- 
many set the battle lines in array, it seems 
logical that we should begin with the re- 
view of the rise of the New Germany. In 
the realm of commerce it is possible that 
Germany leads the rest of the world. She 
produces larger harvests for a given num- 
ber of acres, manufactures her goods with 
less waste, maintains a higher rate of lon- 
gevity among her workers, has lifted her 
working people out of illiteracy to a high- 
er level of knowledge, than any other na- 
tion. At the same time, strangely enough, 
Germany still holds to the divine right of 
kings, supports the Kaiser, with kings and 
grand dukes, and insists upon keeping the 
balance of power in the hands of the aris- 
tocratic classes. Even now Germany is not 
yet within sight of the day that will bring 
manhood suffrage, and yet despite all the 
handicaps, Germany is creating wealth 
faster than any other nation in Europe, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that her soil 
is thin, her coal poor, that she is shut off 
from the sea, and surrounded by jealous 
competitors, who, on every side, build for- 
tifications against her. It is a wonderful 
story. We sell Germany raw cotton, but 
Germany sells us finished products. Her 
foreign trade is nearly twice as large as 
ours, and yet we have thirty million more 
people and twelve times more territory. So 
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rapidly has Germany developed, that to- 
day twice as many people in Europe speak 
German as French, where one hundred 
years ago four times as many spoke French 
as German. If Germariy had as good coal 
and coke as ours at Connellsville, as high 
a grade iron as our Mesaba range, natural 
resources equal to our own, our manufact- 
urers might be driven into bankruptcy, for 
the simple reason that labor and capital 
in this country have not yet learned to do 
team work. The German industrial host 
marches as a solid army, and the workers 
keep step, while ours by reason of strife, 
are more nearly like unto separate bands 
each fighting for itself. 

Misapprehensions in Regard to Germany 
—Ever since Goethe’s time there has been 
a proverb that France rules the land, Eng- 
land the sea and Germany the air. The 
world has thought of the typical German 
as a college professor, giving infinite study 
to ancient languages, old philosophies, 
Greek verbs and Latin prepositions. To 
the German universities have gone the 
students of the world to prepare themselves 
for their classrooms in the colleges of Eng- 
land and the United States. But of late 
Germany’s competitors have wakened up 
to discover that the typical German is not 
only a thinker, but also a sturdy young 
manufacturer, an excellent business man 
and a soldier, whose chief prowess is not 
exerted on land and sea. Indeed, the prog- 
ress of Germany since 1870 is the wonder 
of the world. Forty years ago Russia was 
a great European Power, but her war with 
Japan has left Russia depreciated and Ger- 
many is now the great European force. In 
1870 she had forty millions of people, she 
now has sixty-eight millions. In 1870 she 
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had an army about equal to that of 
France. Today she has three million men 
in her first and second reserves, and two 
millions in the third reserve. Her army of 
trained citizen soldiers is larger than that 
of Alexander, plus Julius Caesar’s, plus 
Napoleon’s, with a million of Grant’s men. 
In 1870 Germany had no navy worth talk- 
ing about; today her North German Lloyd 
and her Hamburg-American fleets are the 
largest in the world, while at the rate at 
which she is building battleships she will, 
within ten years, have a navy equal to that 
of England. Forty years ago Germany 
was an agricultural country that did a little 
manufacturing; today she is essentially an 
industrial nation. England still leads in the 
cotton and woolen industries, and in ship- 
building, but Germany leads England in the 
production of steel, chemicals and electric- 
ity, and is rapidly driving England out of 
all European markets. She now has 50 
per cent. more man power than England, 
which means 50 per cent more wealth- 
producing power. But what is more im- 
portant is that her population is growing 
nine hundred thousand a year, while 
France and England are growing very 
slowly. Moreover, in Germany work is so 
abundant and wages so high that she loses 
only thirty thousand people a year through 


immigration; while work is so scarce and 
wages so poor in England that Great Brit- 
ain’s strongest sons are migrating in an 


army of 400,000 every year. Within ten 
years Germany’s population will be equal 
to that of France and England combined. 

Germany's .Motto—There was a time 
when France had a great motto—“ Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality”; and that motto 
wrought itself out through the French Rev- 
olution. There was a time when England 
had a motto—“No Bishop, no King”; and 
when that watchword had worked its way 
through, Charles had lost his head, feud- 
alism had gone down and democracy in 
England had taken the place of autocracy. 
There came a time in our own country when 
the colonists took up a watchword—“ No 
Taxation without Representation”; and it 
ended with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Republic. Germany now has a 
watchword—“ Duty, Obedience, Work; 
For God and Native Land.” This is the 
most serious motto that any nation ever 
adopted; the words are the greatest words 
in the vocabulary of human life. Duty? 
The path of duty is the way of glory. Obe- 
dience? Obedience to law makes man the 
ruler of every force in land and sea and 
sky. Work? That builds factories, en- 
riches fields, founds cities, spreads com- 
merce over the earth. When these great 
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words have fully wrought out their destiny, 
Germany may have 100,000,000 people. 

A nation that is scientific in its industry, 
that saves waste, and is rearing its boys 
and girls upon such words as “ Duty, Obe- 
dience and Work; For God and Native 
Land,” must be reckoned with. Now that 
Germany is producing more goods than her 
own people need, she wants colonies to 
which she can sell her surplus goods. For 
years Germany has been bottled up, shut 
off from the sea at Trieste on the Adriatic 
and at Marseilles on the Mediterranean; 
shut off from the sea by Holland on the 
north. France and England want Holland 
and Belgium as buffer States. Now, the 
Rhine, Gérmany’s greatest river, flows into 
the North Sea at Rotterdam, Holland. Of 
course, our people could not do their busi- 
ness if Canada owned the mouth of the 
Hudson and Manhattan Island. We could 
not do our work if Mexico owned the 
mouth of the Mississippi River and all the 
Mississippi States paid tribute to Mexico 
at New Orleans. France could not survive 
with the mouth of the Seine owned by 
eg or the mouth of the Rhone owned by 
taly. 

But consider what is involved in a growth 
of 900,000 people a year. If the steam 
piles up in the kettle and there is no vent, 
there is apt to be an explosion, and the 
steam put to 900,000 pounds pressure per 
year is piling up in the German teakettle, 
and when men climb on top of the teakettle, 
they may not be tempting Providence, but 
they certainly are tempting steam and water 
and fire. Germany wanted to expand. Her 
factories are producing goods faster than 
her people can consume them. Shut off 
from the mouth of her greatest river, the 
Rhine, she built a railroad down to Con- 
stantinople, and on toward the mouth of 
the Euphrates. But the Balkan war was 
fomented, and the railway practically de- 
stroyed, so far as the immediate future is 
concerned. How shall her commerce be 
carried to the sea? It is a vast economic 
waste, to go north to Denmark, dig and 
maintain a canal, costing half as much as 
the Panama Canal, across Denmark and 
then drop south again to the mouth of the 
Rhine. It is economic waste for the whole 
world. Between Munich and Bavaria and 
the North Adriatic are two Austrian prov- 
inces whose people speak the German lan- 
guage. Will the steam, piling up in the 
German boiler, finds its vent through a pass 
in the Tyrol? and from a German seaport 
on the Adriatic will her goods be carried 
out into the world? No man knows what 
will happen after the death of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, but many men believe that 
the capital will pass from Vienna to Buda- 
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pest and that the great German provinces 
of Western Austria will offer Germany her 
seaport at the head of the Adriatic. 

The Wealth of Germany—Not less a- 
mazing Germany’s increasing wealth. Eng- 
land has been so long the richest country in 
Europe, and London the financial center, 
that it seems hard to realize that Germany 
is, or soon may be, the richest, State in Eu- 
rope. Yet the English economist, Barker, 
analyzes the property of his own country. 
England and puts over against it his es- 
timate of the wealth of Germany, and con- 
cludes that Germany is a richer country, 
and gives shock of surprise. The reasons 
for his conclusions are not far to seek. 
England has forty-four millions of people 
and Germany sixty-eight. England has 
sent her sons and daughters out to build 
five new Commonwealths—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, India. 
England has been giving her sons and 
daughters to these new lands at the rate 
of four hundred and fifty thousand a year, 
while Germany has lost but thirty thousand 
‘a year. England’s life is a diffusive life, 
for she is developing a world civilization. 
Germany’s life is an intensive life, and she 
is building herself, and not great colonies 
that in the future will be the mothers of 
States. One of the results is that if Eng- 
land still leads in cotton, wool and ship- 
building, Germany leads in the production 
of steel, chemicals, electrical devices, pho- 
tographic materials, lenses, lead pencils, 
toys, aniline dyes, chemical products. And 
the real significance of her leadership in 
chemistry appears when we reflect that if 
the Nineteenth Century belongs to steam 
and electricity, the Twentieth Century is to 
belong to chemistry and electricity. 

The Test of Work and Wages—But there 


.is another test of the prosperity of Ger- 


many, based upon the problem of work, 
wages and immigration. When work is 
abundant, wages high, and times good, men 
do not migrate. When work is scarce, 
wages low, and times are bad, the working 
people migrate by the shipload. Now, the 
survey of the industrial conditions of Eng- 
land, France and the United States shows 
that during the last twenty years a large 
percentage of the people have always been 
out of employment, while in Germany, 
Barker tells us that the average of the un- 
employed people has been less than 2 per 
cent. The inevitable result is that Ger- 
many’s working people have made’ enorm- 
ous savings. A contrast between the sav- 
ings banks shows that the working people 
of Germany, between 1900 and 1907, in- 
creased their annual deposits from two 
billions of dollars to seven billions. And 
this is the more remarkable, because 
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the German working people, in addition, 
have been pouring their savings into lots 
and cottages, while other working men in 
the Old World find it almost impossible to 
buy freehold land. Not less striking is the 
lessening number of paupers in Germany. 
No American traveler coming back from 
Munich or Berlin brings back the memory 
of a hungry brigade in Germany, as is 
found in other foreign countries, where the 
problem of poverty, rags, squalor, pauper- 
ism, is always present. 

Every German town has a city farm in 
the suburbs, and there the man out of em- 
ployment can have his bean soup, his bread 
and coffee. For to beg means the jail. 
Moreover, every employer has to keep back 
a cent or two daily from the workman’s 
wage, to which the State adds another cent, 
thus making possible the accident pension, 
the sickness pension, and old age pension. 
One more test of the prosperity of Ger- 
many should be applied. France’s public 
debt represents $153 per capita, but France 
having a few unproductive State railways, 
depends for her income upon the taxatior 
of her'people. England’s public debt is $90. 
per capita, and England has only a hand- 
ful of Suez bonds to pay their obligation. 
Our public debt is $40 per capita, thus the 
sale of Alaska and our Western lands 
would pay the national debt and leave bil- 
lions in the public treasury. But Ger- 
many’s public debt is only $60 per in- 
dividual, while the German Government 
owns the railways, the forests and mines. 
The value of her Government stock is es- 
tablished by the dividends the railways pay. 
Those dividends make the stock worth more 
than par, and if half of her railways were 
sold, Germany could pay every dollar of 
her national debt, and half the other half 
left with which to support her army and 
her navy. Facts like these explain the de- 
crease of England’s income through taxa- 
tion while Germany’s has doubled. 

Influence of the Kaiser—Some men trace 
the new industrial epoch of Germany to the 
influence of the Kaiser. This is like saying 
that the man who shakes the bough of a 
fruit tree created the orchard. The Kaiser 
entered the earthly scene at the strategic 
and ripe moment, but he has also been a 
good husbandman. For twenty years he 
has been the most talked of ruler in the 
world, and always there have been two clip- 
pings filed about the Emperor to one clip- 
pings about any other king or president. 
His speeches fill many volumes, and he 
writes as soldier, sailor, banker, railway 
man, dramatist, musician, philosopher, 
theologian. Beyond all doubt the Kaiser is 
one of the best equipped men in the world 
today. One enormous advantage he has al- 
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ways had, namely, that experts in every de- 
partment of knowledge have always been 
out as scouts to bring him back the latest 
achievements. When Professor Roentgen 
announced the discovery of the X-ray, the 
first telegram came from the Emperor’s 
*palace, and was dated at 6 o’clock in the 
morning. No ruler in the world has been 
so hard a worker or so wide a traveler 
journeying incessantly over his empire. 
The Kaiser’s knowledge of the leaders of 
commerce and finance in different cities 
and the work carried on in every factory 
is first-hand knowledge. No man can read 
the Emperor’s speeches without realizing 
that Frederick the Great has found a suc- 
cessor in a man of intellect, initiative, 
boundless energy, courage, dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions for his country. 
Any statesmen regarding Germany’s pros- 
perity, her growth and her future must 
make a large place for a ruler who has ex- 
erted more influence over the legislative 
and financial department of the govern- 
ment than any ruler that our earth has ever 
known. 

Building of the Body for Germany's 
Boys—One phase of Germany’s life has 
been singularly misunderstood. There have 
been scandals concerning German military 
officers. The German military caste has 


insisted upon its precedency over the bank- 


er, the manufacturer, the scholar. German 
officers have shoved American men and 
women from the sidewalk. Americans have 
come to believe that the German camps are 
centers of vice, gambling and drunken- 
ness. The withdrawal from productive in- 
dustry toward the farm, the factory and 
the store of a million German boys, just 
at. the most critical period of their life, 
seems to us nothing short of a crime. But 
the German officer and patrician, with his 
vices and scandals, represents one element 
and the boy, drilled by bodybuilding and 
transformed from a peasant into a citizen 
of the world, is quite another thing. The 
critical years are from 16 to 18. Then 
boys sow their wild oats, break away from 
their parents, refuse to work, hang around 
drinking shops and low resorts at night, 
and it would be a great boon to many a boy 
if he could be forced to give one year to 
the State, learn obedience and be saved 
from the harvests of his wild oats, that 
too often curse the youth until the day of 
his death. Many an American college 


professor who has studied the German mil- | 


itary svstem has come home to his own 
university with the conviction that, de- 
spite the chaff, there is much grain in this 
harvest. Some American college presi- 
dents have been heard to say that the Ger- 
man system of military education, take it 
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all in all, is the best known method of 
technical education and body-building that 
has ever been condensed into two years 
for the boy from the farm or village. 

Only the traveler who has made many 
trips to Germany and spent months—and - 
even years—there during these last twenty 
years can appreciate the change in Ger- 
many’s system of military education. Am- 
ericans have been taught that the fort and 
the military post are centers of idleness, 
temptation, intemperance. .There is a con- 
viction in this country that the best way 
to make a soldier is to make a man, and 
then, when the national crisis comes, he 
will soon master military tactics. There is, 
therefore, bitter opposition to the with- 
drawal of a boy for one or two years from 
productive industry to expose him to the 
temptations of an idle camp. But in the 
last few years Germany, scientific is every- 
thing, has organized the life of her soldier 
boys. It may be doubted whether any na- 
tion has as good a system of technical edu- 
cation for the manufacture of good work- 
ingmen and good farmers. I once saw 300 
rude, ungainly, timid boys from the farm 
march from the depot out to the military 
quarters, near Munich. On the first morn- 
ing the German officer stood them up in 
a row, and every boy received a new tooth- 
brush and a tube of tooth-paste and a 
lecture in regard to the processes of di- 
gestion, the necessity of the bath and the 
care of the body. Then real work begins 
for transforming peasants into citizens of 
Germany and of the world. 

When two years have passed these boys 
will know all about Germany’s industrial 
and manufacturing life, her herds and 
flocks, the best way to cross and breed her 
animals; all about her soils and fertilizers, 
all about the care of the horse, the plough 
and the reaper; how to guard against the 
wastes and how to make the farm that has 
been yielding 6 per cent. yield 12 per cent. 
on the investment. They know also about 
the weakness and the strength of Russia 
and Austria, of France and England. They 
enter the army stooped and weak physic- 
ally; they leave it well set up, and soldiers 
every inch. They enter the army weak 
and vacillating and they leave it with fixed 
habits, men who work by the clock. They 
enter the army peasants, with a narrow out- 
look; they leave it citizens of Germany, of 
Europe and of the world. Indeed, if every - 
boy of 18 in the United States could be put 
through such a rigorous physical, intel- 
lectual, patriotic and moral drill for the 
next twelve months, it would be of im- 
mense value to the property interests of 
this republic. It is this that explains the 
fact that the farm houses of Germany have 
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new roofs, new barns, and new outbuild- 
ings; that the land is steadily growing rich- 
er and more productive. 

It is this scientific method that enables 
the German workingman to take the smoke 
out of his chimney stack, to cleanse it of 
carbon and to explode it in his gas engine 
until a woman with white gloves can go 
through some German steel plants and 
come out with a spotless garment. Indeed, 
if Pittsburgh had as poor coal and iron as 
Germany the United States Steel Company 
would go into bankruptcy. As it is the 
United States Steel Company has made a 
litttle gain in its foreign export trade of 
steel during the last ten years, but Ger- 
many has increased her export of steel to 
foreign countries just eight times as fast 
as United States, so high is the price for 
our steel, made necessary in order to pay 
dividends on nearly a billion dollars of 
watered stock. And the Germany that is 
making science to solve the problem of 
poverty, and is rebuilding her towns on 
scientific lines, saving the wastes in her 
factories and guarding the lives of her 
working people, has outstripped the people 
of this Republic, despite their undeveloped 
natural resources, in at least ten depart- 
ments of human industry. Whether or 


not, therefore, all Europe is to be Ger- 
manized, one thing is certain; all the na- 


tions of the earth will have to go to school 
to Germany and study her methods of 
lightening industrial burdens and saving 
industrial wastes, to the end that property 
may redeem all people out of drudgery and 
want and give them leisure to grow ripe 
and an opportunity to become wise and self- 
sufficing. 

Germany's Crisis—The history of Ger- 
many, her commercial progress, her high 
average of educated men, makes it all but 
incredible that her militarism could have 
developed until it has lately begun to over- 
shadow all things else. It is a law of na- 
ture that every country has a right to a 
seaport, and also a natural right to the 
mouth of her greatest river. The world 
has not played fair with Russia. Jealous, it 
has shut Russia away from the sea. Bees, 
as they flit from tree to tree, fertilize the 
orchards, and ships, like bees, carry the 
pollen of civilization to the other countries. 
Denied this commerce with the rest of the 
world, Russia has grown bitter, and hence 
has come her cruelty her Siberian exiles, 
her dungeons, her prejudice against the 
Jews, her bigotry and intorlerance in re- 
ligion. And slowly the waters of her bit- 
terness are piling up behind the dam and 
some day the dam will break when she has 
two hundred millions instead of a hundred 
and fifty. Some day the nations who ‘were 
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unfair to Russia will reap the harvest of 
hate that they themselves have sown. In 
a sense, three times Germany has been shut 
away from the seas. Once, when she lost 
the mouth of her greatest river and had 
to build the Kiel Canal; then when she 
was shut off from the Adriatic, and the 
third time when she lost the Bagdad Rail- 
road, in anticipation of which the German 
manufacturers had increased their works, 
And of late the German banker called his 
loans, and the German manufacturer an- 
swered that because of this third defeat in 
the world trade, he could not run his fac- 
tory at capacity. Bitter, because every 
other nation had the mouth of its greatest 
river, Or some chance at the Adriatic, or 
some railway to the sea, the German mili- 
tary caste precipitated this conflict. 

Some of us think it was a political blun- 
der, an economic mistake, military suicide, 
and a moral crime. Had Germany kept on 
buying the farms on the frontier of France 
and Belgium, she would little by little have 
won an advance from which there need 
have been no retreat. Americans feel that 
Germany should have made her appeal to 
the civilized world and presented her case 
as to the mouth of the Rhine, or the waters 
of the Adriatic, or a railway to Bagdad, at 
the waters of the Persian Gulf, and then 
asked some world tribunal to give advice to 
Russia and to herself. The Belgian people 
owned their wheat fields, and the people of 
France their vineyards. Their cathedrals 
have done no wrong. Their cottages and 
farm houses have fired no guns. Their 
aged men and women and little children 
were in the place where Providence had 
appointed their career. 

It is the old story of Naboth’s vineyard. 
The husbandman hd enriched the soil 
and grown the vines, and ripened the pur- 
ple clusters, and the king, seated in the 
window of his palace, looking down, covet- 
ed the purple treasures, and determined to 
slay Naboth and have the vineyard for his 
own. Superficially, this seems to be the 
fact in case, though many noble Germans 
feel that only when the facts are in, can 
a just and righteous judgment he pro- 
nounced. Meanwhile, it is for us to open 
the books of history, and daily events, and 
read the story upon these wonderous pages, 
while by day and by night we lift our pray- 
ers to God, that this dreadful war may 
cease, that hard hearts may be softened, 
that ambitions for office and land and gov- 
ernment may be melted away like ice upon 
the April hillsides; that innocent people may 
cease to be outraged and fruitful lands no 
longer be devastated for no other reason 
than that they are fruitful and appeal to 
cupidity. Let no man think that this war is 
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from God. All is born of lust and hate. 
There have not been half a dozen wars in 
history that can be justified. The fact that 
the Providence of God may overrule wars, 
just as good may come from Chicago fire, 
does not mean that either the fire or the 
war can be justified at the bar of intellect 
and conscience. But praying for peace in 
accordance with the plans for this day of 
prayer, let us also judge a righteous judg- 
ment, as we test men, institutions and na- 
tions. Praying with faith, let us work in 
hope, and live in love, having the courage 
of the future, and resting in the firm faith 
that this is to be the last war that will 
curse our earth, and that after that comes 
the golden age, with peace on earth and 
good will to men. 
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THE HOUR OF VISION. 
REV. F, L, HASCOM. 


N°? life is ever great for small reasons, 

Every giant among the moral and re- 
ligious instructors of the race has been 
lifted from littleness to bigness by the com- 
ing into his life of a tremendous, heart- 
searching vision. We talk learnedly in 
these days about heredity and environment, 


—and they are of very great importance— 
hut a careful study of the world’s spiritual 
leaders makes clear how pitifully inadequate 
those words are to give an explanation of 


any value. Saul of Tarsus becomes Paul 
the Christian apostle, not by reason of birth, 
training or surroundings, but by reason of 
a thrilling experience that came to him on 
the Damascus highway. John, the prisoner 
on the Isle of Patmos, pens the glory of 
the Kingdom of God, not because of his 
parentage or his desolate outlook, but be- 
cause of what happened when he was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day. The key to 
Martin Luther’s great career is not that he 
was born of lowly parents, or that he per- 
formed his labors as parish priest in an age 
when religion had become hypocrisy, but 
in this greater fact that in reading the New 
Testament one day the entire page became 
a blank except for one great declaration. 
“The just shall live by faith.” No one 
ever expected a swearing tinker lodged 
in a dirty cell in Bedford jail to write even 
a paragraph that the world would care to 
read; but when John Bunyan begins to see 
his visions, “ Pilgrim’s Progress” becomes 
one of the most precious works in English 
literature. Heredity and environment have 
labored hard to account for Abraham 
Lincoln, but they have overlooked a chap- 
ter in his life which tells more than does 
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any other how this man from the back- 
woods of Kentucky was able to do what no 
other man could possibly have done—guide 
this great nation through the stormiest 
period that any nation in history has ever 
seen, and guide it to victory and everlasting 
honor. 

On August 11, in the year 1837, twenty- 
three years before he was elected to the 
presidency, Mr. Lincoln rode from Spring- 
field, Illinois, to a town called Salem to 
attend a camp meeting service. Two 
doctors and six lawyers were riding with 
him, and on the road Lincoln was in that 
story-telling mood for which he was fam- 
ous. The preacher for that day was Dr. 
Peter Akers, one of the most wonderful of 
that great company of itinerant Methodist 
preachers whose labors for the welfare of 
this nation cannot be estimated. The sub- 
ject of Dr. Akers’ sermon that day was 
“The Dominion of Jesus Christ,” and his 
object was to set forth how impossible it 
was for Christ’s kingdom to come to Amer- 
ica until human slavery was abolished. 
For three hours the sermon ran, picturing 
the iniquity that had coiled like a venomous 
serpent about the nation’s vitals, foreseeing 
the coming of a great civil war before it 
was laid low, and describing with thril- 
ling word-pictures the devastation and 
bloodshed and agony which should precede 
the breaking of the bondsman’s chains. As 
he came to the close of this memorable ser- 
mon the preacher said, “ Who can tell us 
but that the man who shall lead us 
through this strife may be standing in this 
presence?” Lincoln stood in one of the 
aisles but thirty feet away. On returning 
to Springfield that night a companion asked 
Mr. Lincoln what he thought of the ser- 
mon they had heard. After some silence 
Mr. Lincoln answered, “I never thought 
such power could be given to a mortal man. 
Those words were from beyond the lips of 
the speaker. The doctor has persuaded 
me that American slavery will go down 
with the crash of a civil war.” Then after 
another short silence he added, “ Gentle- 
men, you may be surprised and think it 
strange, but when the doctor was describ- 
ing the civil war I distinctly saw myself, 
as in second sight, bearing an important 
part in that strife.’ Did he see himself 
in that hour dying for the Republic? That 
vision hour in the life of our greatest Amer- 
ican explains as does nothing else his 
ability to write those three great messages 
of our history, the Gettysburg speech, the 
Second Inaugural and the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

No life is ever great that has not had 
its wonderful vision hour. Moreover, no 
nation ever moves forward from small be- 
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ginnings to world-wide accomplishments 
unless there appear in its history, from gen- 
eration to generation, those teachers and 
leaders who, like Isaiah, have passed 
through a mighty spiritual experience. Our 
history began when, under the preaching of 
John Robinson in Leyden, a group of folks 
called the Pilgrims saw in ‘vision a new 
country devoted to liberty of conscience 
in the worship of Almighty God. Our inde- 
sendence as a nation was achieved when 
Washington fell on his knees at Valley 
Forge and held conversation with the Ruler 
of the Universe. Arid from that day to the 
present our prosperity has proceeded not 
from otir natural resources, not from our 
splendid lineage, but from a leadership 
which las looked to the throne of God for 
its inspiration and its guidance. 


THE WHISTLER 


as was a corner where the cars stopped. 

A dozen men and women were waiting. 
Suddenly there rose on the evening air a 
burst of bird song. Richard Marshall for- 
got the car he was waiting for. He was 
back in England, listing to the triumphant 
gladness of the skylark’s song, as the bird 
hung, a mere speck in the sky, and poured 
out its heart’s joy. There came a moment 
of silence, and then the notes of “Auld 
Lang Syne” rang softly on the air. Mar- 
shall turned to a man who stood beside him. 

“Tt’s a human bird,’ the other man 
said. “Fine imitation, isn’t it?” 

A car came up and stopped with a grind- 
ing of brakes. The young man had not 
boarded it. He was listening to the song 
of a mocking bird; he could almost see the 
swelling of the Southern. songster’s throat. 

The music evidently came from a base- 
ment workshop; “Paul Haskin, Tailor. 
Men’s clothing renovated and pressed,” the 
sign said. Richard descended the steps. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir?” 

The speaker was perhaps thirty-five years 
old. He was busy pressing a coat. 

“You can tell me where the inspiration 
comes from,” Richard said. 

A peculiar smile came to the worker’s 
lips. “From an aching leg,” he said. 

Richard’s eyes, meeting his, saw lines of 
pain under them. “But the music was 
full of gladness,” he said. 

“Why not? There’s gladness in the 
world in spite of pain. I’m not sure that 
those who know about pain don’t know 
some things about gladness that the crowd 
misses. Anyhow, better whistle than groan. 
There are times when it has to be one 
thing or the other.” ° 


THE LITTLE HOLLANDER. 
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Richard noticed that as he moved across 
the room, he drew one leg after him stiffly. 

“T fell from the rigging of a schooner, 
and I can’t get about much,” the tailor said. 
“The leg never gives me much ease.” 

“ And men in the street above hear bird 
songs and catch a reflection of the joy that 
is in the world,” Richard returned. 

Paul Haskin’s smile broadened. “ Pain 
usually makes a man break silence,” he 
said. “I’ve gone round the world a bit, 
and know many a bird’s song. Whistling’s 
as good an easer of pain as grumbling, and 
people like better to listen to it. It’s grown 
into a habit, and I whistle now when the 
leg forgets to ache as well as when it’s 
bad. Habit’s a great thing, but a man must 
look out that it’s not a habit of growling!” 


A LITTLE HOLLANDER. 


Henry West Suydam, the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle’s war correspondent in Holland, 
sends the following story to the children 
of Brooklyn: 

“Jan is a little Dutch boy, and he’s hap- 
py, because his father, who used to catch 
big, slimy green fish in the North Sea, out 
of a smelly boat, has gone off to the wars. 
Jan has a paper hat made out of one of 
those indecipherable Dutch newspapers, and 
a rough wooden sword of splintering pos- 
sibilities, and he marches up to a fountain, 
kicks off one wooden shoe, and fills it to 
have a drink. 

“T sat down on the gutter to watch Jan, 
and because he spotted me for a foreigner, 
he stabbed me in the stomach. After that 
I looked so pained that he was stricken with 
remorse, which changed to delight at the 
sight of a stick of red candy, and we be- 
came great friends. And even if one does 
not speak Dutch, the gurgle of ten years is 
a universal language. So, unless you are 
only ten, either in years or at heart, please 
don’t bother reading any further about Jan’s 
happiness. 

“*My father’s gone to the wars,’ said Jan, 
snuggling up close to the candy pocket. 
‘He’s a great big fellow, my father is, and 
he wears a blue shirt, and blue pantaloons, 
and a blue hat, just like the water. I guess 
that’s so the fishes can’t see him when he 
leans over his boat. The boat’s blue, too, 
and so are my mother’s eyes.’ 

“‘And so are ours, Jan,” said I. 

“*So are all little Dutch boys,’ said Jan, 
putting a chubby hand into the candy 
pocket. 

“*When this war came I didn’t want 
my papa to go at first. Of course he’s not 
fighting, even now, ’cause we Dutch don’t 
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fight unless we have to, but he’s got a uni- 
form and a gun, and it’s just the same as 
fighting, isn’t it?” 

“*T’ve got to go,’ said my father, ‘’cause 
the Queen says so, and I guess what she 
says goes in this house.’ 

*“*My! Didn’t my father look fine in his 
new blue coat and brass buttons! But my 
mamma, she took his old blue fishing shirt 
upstairs and cried over it. Ain’t women 
funny! 

“*Of course it’s hard now. We don’t 
have all the good things to eat we used to 
get, and I’ve got to wear these wooden 
things even on Sunday. We’re saving our 
money, that’s what we’re doing. But I'll 
show you the very best thing of all. Come 
along. 

“Jan got up, and hastily putting on his 
shoe, which was still wet, scampered off 
down the street, brandishing his sword. 

“*There!’ he cried, and then grew si- 
lent, as if he were still unable to believe 
his honest eyes. 

“The Scheveningen school houses stood 
there in a row. Six frame buildings, one 
story high, painted a murky yellow. But 
reading, writing and arithmetic had flown 
out of the window in educated horror, and 
soldiers, strategy and soup had come in at 
the door. Out with the children and in 
with the military! Learning had given way 
before war! The school houses had be- 
come a barracks. 

“T looked in at the window. A chef was 
carving a leg of mutton on the teacher’s 
desk. Blankets were rolled up on the 
benches. Tactics were scrawled over the 
blackboards. In the schoolyards there were 
two hundred soldiers, and they were peace- 
fully peeling potatoes. 

“*That’s why I’m glad my papa is away,’ 
said Jan, stabbing a potato through the 
fence with his sword. ‘Because when so 
many papas go away they have to sleep in 
the schools and I only have to go for ever 
so little each week. War’s a great thing, 
isn’t it, mynheer?’ 

“*Three other boys with swords and 
paper ‘thats came around the corner. ‘These 
are my men,’ said Jan. ‘It’s great to fight, 
isn’t it?’ 

“*Ves, it’s great to fight, Jan,’ I said, 
‘but it’s greater not to fight. Take this 
home to your blue-eyed mother and tell 
her that her blue-eyed son has earned his 
first pay as a general.’ 

“ Jan looked up. 

“* You've got blue eyes, yourself,’ he said. 

“And then four pairs of wooden shoes 
clattered up the street.” 

Jan found something even in war to 
make him happy, so he closed the doors 
and windows on the war side of his heart 
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and enjoyed his happiness as some people 
seem to enjoy their misery. Jan’s other 
name is surely Opti. Jan Opti was looking 
for heaven on earth and he found a heaven 
even in war. His eyes were blue, but he 
did not have the blues. If we can extract 
sunshine from cucumbers and find sermons 
in’ stones, and books in the running brooks, 
why not get all the heaven of comfort we 
can out of worry and war? Keep your 
heart with all diligence, for in it you can 
always find a haven for your heaven. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone. 

This sad old earth must borrow it mirth, 
It has sorrow enough of its own. 





“BLIND ALLEY” IN EDUCATION. 





BY FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS. 





ay a recent visit to England I had oppor- 
tunity to examine some of the schools 
of London and to note the marked progress 
which has been made in many directions in 
the last 10 years. Some of the methods 
which have been introduced in the schools 
of London have special significance with 
reference to our own local problems. 
First—The London County Council has 
decided that no class shall exceed 40 in the 
senior departments or 48 in the infant de- 
yirtments. As a result, the average number 
of children per class has been reduced to 
4z, and all of the new buildings are being 
constructed in accordance with this regula- 


_tion. This compares favorably with Phila- 


delphia, where the average number actually 
in attendance is about 40 per teacher. 

Second—For many years the terms in 
London ended in January and August. Re- 
cently, however, this system has been re- 
vised, and now the terms end in March and 
October. This change has met with uni- 
versal approval from teachers, parents and 
educators. It places the examinations at 
the season of the year when the physical 
environment is most favorable for mental 
strain. Moreover, it sends out the grad- 
uates of the system in the spring and au- 
tumn, when there is more demand for work- 
ers than in the middle of the summer. 
Again, it makes the adjournment for the 
summer vacation in the middle of a term 
rather than at the end of a term, and as a 
result, it has been found that children who 
are hovering around the employment age 
return more readily to school to finish a 
term’s work, with part of which they are 
already familiar. 

Third—The most interesting recent de- 
velopment in London is along the line of 
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vocational instruction. Many special tech- 
nical institutes have been established, with 
both day and night classes. In the West- 
minster Institute there is a class in gas-fit- 
ting, which has been established im conjunc- 
tion with the London Gas Company. Prac- 
tically all of the apprentices of the company 
are sent to this institute for three nights 
a week for three years’ course of instruc- 
tion in subjects which have been determined 
upon by the employer in conjunction with 
the educational authorities. This has re- 
sulted so satisfactorily that the education 
officer has announced that he will make 
similar arrangements with any employer 
who has in his force a sufficient number 
of young people to form a class, provided 
the employer will furnish sufficient assur- 
ances that those who take this course of 
instruction will have opportunity for ad- 
vancement to higher grades of work. 

If the successful experiment in London 
can be applied in this city, it would certain- 
ly suggest that employers should commun- 
icate with the chief of the bureau and 
endeavor to arrange courses for their em- 
ployes. 

The London County Council also main- 
tains an investigator whose special business 
it is to examine into the various lines of 
employment which are offered to girls and 
boys, and as new lines are developed to see 
that they are paralleled with proper courses 
of instruction in the schools. In every way 
possible, therefore, the English educators 
are endeavoring to avoid the “blind alley” 
in education into which the pupil goes with 
little definite knowledge of any particular 
line, and hence passes through the period of 
young manhood or young womanhood, 
changing from one line to another, in an 
exhausting endeavor to find a satisfactory 
avenue of employment. . 


vite 
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THE LAST PASSENGER PIGEON. 








__— is something melancholy in the 

death at Cincinnati of the last pas- 
senger pigeon. Once a common bird in this 
country, it‘has not been seen in a wild state 
for many years. Wanton and cruel 
slaughter has made it extinct. It was easily 
killed, and every one took a hand at killing 
it. So now the solitary survivor of the 
species is said to have gone. 

Many other birds have been threatened 
with a similar fate. But for the intelligent 
activity of the Audubon Societies and the 
salutary legislation which they have been 
able to secure, some of our most beautiful 
and useful birds would be no more. The 
great blue heron is even now very rare. 


BOY SCOUTS. 
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The friendly and familiar robin is still 
slaughtered in large numbers in some 
Southern States where it is not protected. 
The bobolink, in the guise of the reed bird, 
is still a favorite article of food. The 
scarlet tanager and the rose-breasted gros- 
beak have been hunted for their plumage. 

Nor are those who love the birds for sen- 
timental reasons the only sufferers from 
this insensate cruelty. Our common song- 
birds are among the best friends the farm- 
ers have. They are marvelously active and 
industrious in the pursuit of noxious in- 
sects. Even the birds that have a bad 
name for mischief, like the crows, jays and 
grackles, do much more good than harm. 
It is economic folly of the worst sort not to 
protect them. A pity, indeed, that this 
truth was not recognized years ago! But 
in this instance, as in others, we Americans 
have been incredibly wasteful of our re- 
sources. 


a 
> 


BOY SCOUTS. 





CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D. 





Boge promise, which every boy scout 
makes at the start, is short; but it 
covers a great deal of ground. The en- 
listing scout promises to do his duty to God 
and the country, and to obey the scout law. 
He promises also to be serviceable to 
other people, and to co-operate with others 
in helping other people. That is, indeed, a 
sound injunction to give any boy, a right 
promise for any boy to make. These are 
the duties on the common discharge of 
which modern civilization and especially 
American civilization rests. This doctrine 
of helping other people at all times is the 
real foundation of the democratic order. 
It was never more effectively stated than by 
Pastor Robinson, and Elder Brewster in 
the fourth Reason for the proposed emigra- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers:—“ We are 
knit together in a body in a most strict and 
sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of 
the violation whereof we make great con- 
science, and by virtue whereof we do hold 
ourselves straitly tied to all care of each 
other’s good, and of the whole by every 
one, and so mutually.” 

Again, the scout promises to keep him- 
self “physically strong.” If all boys made 
that promise and kept it, the world would 
be a much happier place than it is now. 
“Mentally awake,”—that is just what a 
boy’s mind ought always to be, and an 
adult’s as well—“ awake,” alert, ready for 
work, ready to observe, compare and rea- 
son. “Mentally awake” is an admirable 
statement of the normal condition of a vig- 
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orous and promising boy; and finally, “mor- , ing to face his life work, should stand up 


ally straight.” A boy can make no better 
promise than that, or win a better fulfil- 
ment of his promise when he becomes a 
man. 

It says in this promise that the boy will 
Obey the scout law. What is that law is 
the all-important question. The law is 
divided into twelve sections, each of which 
describes a quality which a scout must 
Strive to possess. I read the list of those 
twelve qualities. A scout must be trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, 
kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, 
clean, reverent. The scout thus promises 
to strive to attain to a fine list of virtues. 
That is the standard toward which the 
scout promises to strive. How old is the 
scout when he makes that promise? To 
promise to obey that law is to come under 
a serious obligation. Therefore a scout 
cannot enter the organization until he has 
reached twelve years of age. He may stay 
in the corps up to the nineteenth year, or 
in exceptional cases, to the twentieth. This 
law he is to obey for six of the most impor- 
tant years of his youth. Those are the 
formative years for boys; for the character 
of most boys is determined for life between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen. The 
moral character of most young men is de- 
termined before they reach the college age, 
as I have had innumberable occasions to 
observe. Of course, in college and after- 
wards young men add greatly to their ser- 
viceable powers, to their vigor of body, 
range of thought, and power of enjoyment; 
but the essentials of moral character are 
generally stored up by the time they are 
eighteen years old; and this storing up 
takes place during just the normal period 
of the boy scout’s service. 





MUSIC AND SONG AND WAR. 

“Tuts” says John Philip Sousa, “is a war 
not a picnic. Peace is not near,” he contin- 
ued, “ and while the war continues music 
is losing in this country and abroad. There 
is Fritz Kreisler, fighting with the Austrian 
army—rumor even has him dead. Dr. Karl 
Muck, too, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is somewhere in Germany 
fighting or helping the fighters. The loss 
of these men would be a great blow to 
music. Kreisler is one of the greatest 
violinists of this age. It may be many years 
before the human race will evolve another 
such artist as he. These men could serve 
humanity better with bow and baton than 
with sword and rifle. It is pitiful to think 
that a man, after all the years of tenderness 
and care lavished upon him, after a train- 





in battle to be shot down by a bullet, with 
all he is or may be going for nothing. If 
one great musician, one great composer, be 
killed in the fighting in Europe the world 
will be robbed of some message it should 
have had. And the world will lose by just 
that much. War never inspired great 
music. The destruction of man by man 
is not an inspiring thing.” 

In commenting on the fact that the 
Scotch Highlanders during the fighting in 
France always entered the fray singing 
Harry Lauder’s famous songs, Mr. Sousa 
said: “It is the songs of their nativity 
that soldiers like best. I found during my 
service with the United States army that 
songs like ‘Annie Laurie,” Suwanee River’ 
and the ‘ Mocking Bird’ quickened the steps 
of tired soldiers when a march with a war- 
like swing would not.” 


_ 
~>— 


STUDY OF MATHEMATICS. 








POWER ACQUIRED BY TEACHER THROUGH 
STUDY OF MATHEMATICS, 





BY WILFRED H. SHERK. 





Power is the result of growth. When 
growth ceases power may continue for a time, 
but soon and inevitably decreases. The power 
of the Niagara River to turn the great turbine 
wheels of the electric generators is due to the 
gradual elevation and accumulation of myriads 
of water particles in the Great Lakes. It is 
the sprouting seed that has power to force its 
way through the heavy soil into the open air. 
The growing scholar is the one who becomes 
the authority in his field. The growing man is 
the one who is of most value to society. 
Growth is the prime condition of all real 
power. 

What then are-the conditions that must be 
fulfilled if one is to grow in the intellectual 
and ethical spheres? And what contribution 
has the consideration of such a question to 
make to the teacher of mathematics? And 
what has all this to do with the study of 
mathematics as a source of power to the 
teacher of mathematics? 

In the first place if a man is to grow he 
must keep steadily at work acquiring a wide 
range of permanent and valuable interests. 
This is true no matter what may be his occu- 
pation, for life is a great unified complex of 
inter-related elements. Psychology bears un- 
mistakable evidence of this fact. A generation 
or two ago it was the custom to think of per- 
ceptions as a combination of atomic sensations, 
to combine perceptions to form conceptions, to 
combine conceptions to form judgments, and 
finally to combine judgments to form syllo- 
gisms. The mental life was thus divided off 
into convenient compartments. This is no 
longer possible. Many scholars attacking the 
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problem from half-a-dozen different points of 
view have been forced to the conclusion that 
the mental life is one great unit, amazingly 
complex and yet a unit. We now study the 
mind as a stream. We seek to know the char- 
acteristics of the whole concrete stream of con- 
sciousness. If the mind itself is thus a com- 

lex unit, what can we say to justly character- 
ize the complexity of that objective world in 
which we live and with which we set up an 
infinitude of relations? And yet we know that 
all things even in the objective world are some- 
how so inter-related as to form one mighty 
unit. Life itself is a unit. 

If then life is a complex unit, it is evident 
that there can be no separating of one part of 
life from another. To limit one’s attention to 
any part of life to the exclusion of all other 
parts is merely to narrow one’s view of life. 
The growing man must vigorously protest 
against all narrowing of his interests. A 
wide range is imperative. “ Psychology speaks 
here with no uncertain sound. It knows well 
that a man’s world is no greater than the num- 
ber of things to which he can attend with 
interest; that this is his world—the only world 
in which he really lives. He moves among 
other things, but so far as they are ignored 
they do not exist for him.” Moreover, a grow- 
ing man must recognize the fact that on ac- 
count of the complexity of life, he cannot know 
all about even the simplest phenomenon until 
he sees it in all its varied bearings. For the 
mere sake of his breadth of view he must seek 
to acquire a wide range of interests. And it 
may be added that this breadth of view, this 
wide range of interests, will bring him a power 
to enjoy the facts of life in a way that is 
utterly impossible to the narrow man. - 

“Moreover, in this complex life into which 
we are thrust our possible influence over others 
depends in no small degree upon the range of 
our interests, for influence normally requires 
sympathetic understanding, and sympathetic 
understanding means the ability to enter into 
the interests of the other man, to see the mat- 
ter from his point of view. If one cares to 
exert the highest influence over another, not 
merely to dominate his choices, he must seek 
such an influence as the other shall be able to 
recognize as simply the demand of his own 
sanest and best self. That influence is possible 
only to the man who has sufficient breadth of 
interests to enter into another’s life with under- 
standing, respect and sympathy.” 

Another reason why the complexity of life 
makes a wide range of interests necessary is 
that by means of a diversified field of interests 
one may often win a moral victory over him- 
self. To all of us at some time temptation 
comes in one form or another. The higher a 
man’s intellectual and moral attainment, the 
more subtle are his temptations. “ Psychology 
knows that in the moral sphere victory re- 
quires the power to turn the attention to some- 
thing other than the temptation which threatens 
completely to engross one. It is thus a vital 
matter for the very sake of one’s freedom 
from temptation, that he should have more 
than one absorbing interest.” 

“Even ‘sanity requires a reasonably wide 
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range of interest. One of the chief marks of 
insanity, indeed, is the all-absorbing single, in- 
sistent idea. A store of permanent and valu- 
able interests is therefore both a guard and a 
sign of sanity.” 

The growing man must not only recognize 
that life is a vast complex of inter-related 
facts, but he must also emphasize the related- 
ness of these facts. An illustration will show 
what I mean. For the upbuilding of character 
a man must be able to keep his attention fixed 
on the ultimate goal to be attained in spite of 
the allurements of lesser and immediate pleas- 
ures. This requires voluntary attention. Vol- 
untary attention requires will power. The 
chief pre-requisite of will power is a store 
of surplus energy, while fatigue is the chief 
destroyer of the will and attention. Surplus 
energy is the result of proper food, proper 
sleep, proper exercise, with the absence of all 
excesses. And so it is readily seen that the 
number of hours which a man must spend in a 
shop or mill, or the question of open air play- 
grounds for our public school children, or pure 
food laws, or the smoke nuisance in our manu- 
facturing centers, may properly become ethical 
and religious questions. The conditions in 
which a man works, the food he eats, and the 
air he breathes may have far-reaching results 
in the formation of his character. 

In some such way as that seen in our illus- 
tration all things in life are related and the 
man who seeks real growth and power must 
recognize and make use of this fact. To dis- 
regard the complexity and relatedness of all 
things in life is fatal, “for human nature 
everywhere avenges herself for any disregard 
of them.” For example, “The lack of a sense 
of humor has turned many a wise man into a 
fool. The conscientious denial by a man of 
the value of the beautiful has often wought 
disastrously in the characters of his children. 
The attempt to annihilate the physical in him 
has for many a monk of the desert kept his 
mind fixed the more fatally on the physical. 
Too often for the sake of exalting religion 
men treat it as something separated from the 
rest of life, only to pay the penalty of finding 
it in the end put utterly aside from the real 
life of man.” 

A man, to grow, must recognize not only 
the complexity of life, but its unity,—the re- 
latedness of all its elements. 

In the second place, the growing man must 
recognize his own unity, body, mind and soul. 
He must know, and act as if he knew, that 
the intellectual and spiritual life are based 
upon the physical. He must insist upon per- 
sistingly keeping himself at his best physically. 
However, so much has recently been written 
and spoken on this point that I need say only 
enough to direct your attention to it in this 
connection. 

In the third place, a man, to grow, must 
recognize the central importance of the will 
and action. We are made for action. The 
very structure of our bones, and muscles and 
nerves shows it. To be inactive is to atrophy. 
And this is true in the sphere of the mind as 
well as of the physical. Good feelings, good 
intentions, good resolutions even avail nothing. 
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It is only action born of the will that makes 
for growth and achievement. If it were not 
so a man could sit in his study chair and 
dream himself into power and influence in his 
community. But power and influence do not 
come that way. It is the concrete act— 
prompted by a sound mind in a healthy body— 
that leads to lasting success. To grow a man 
must do something. It is the doing of it that 
makes him grow. 

In the fourth place, the attitude of mind of 
the growing man must be objective and un- 
selfish, rather than subjective or introspective. 
one needs only so much introspection as is 
necessary to make sure that his mental proc- 
esses and his plan of procedure are right, for 
when carried farther intospection is selfish and 
narrowing. On the other hand the objective 
mood is unselfish, other-regarding, broaden- 
ing. The objective mood recognizes an object 
and a plan outside of one’s self: greater than 
one’s own to which to be loyal and for which 
to make sacrifice. There is no more certain 
way of making progress in the moral and in- 
tellectual spheres than to find some great and 
worthy purpose for the accomplishing of 
which to labor. To lose sight of self in a plan 
greater than one’s self is the most important 
condition for the realization of one’s best. 

We have now seen that power is the result 
of growth, that in the intellectual and moral 
spheres growth means at least four things: 

1. Acquiring of a wide range of perman- 
ent and valuable interests, for the sake of 
breadth of view, for the sake of influence over 
others, for the sake of freedom from tempta- 
tion, and for the sake of sanity. 

2. The recognition that man is a unit, and 
so the intellectual and spiritual are conditioned 
by the physical. 

3. The recognition that the will and action 
are of central importance. 

4. Making habitual the objective, 
than the introspective mood. 


The application of all this to the subject 
under discussion is now rather apparent. The 
mathematical world, like the larger world of 
which it forms a part, is bewilderingly com- 
plex. Then too just as the elements of life are 
woven together to form ane whole, all the 
various branches of mathematics are beauti- 
fully and wonderfully inter-related. Into what 
division of mathematics do not Arithmetic and 
Algebra enter? What is the difference be- 
tween the “rule of three” of our fathers, the 
ratio of algebra, the ratio of Geometry, the 
ratio of Trigonometry, and the “dx of y” of 
Calculus? The discovery of the relation be- 
tween what formerly seemed unrelated is one 
of the chief delights of the student of pure 
mathematics. I shall never forget the sense of 
pleasure and achievement that was mine when 
as a boy I first found that I could prove the 
Binomial Theorem for positive integral ex- 
ponents by using the theory of combinations, 
and later when I found that the same theorem, 
when any kind of exponents were involved, 
was only an application of a more general 
theorem developed in the calculus.—I have put 
a number of illustrations of the complexity of 


rather 
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mathematics and the relatedness of the various 
branches of that subject on the board. 

The significant fact for us to consider is 
this, we can know all about even the simplest 
process in mathematics only when we see that 
process in all its varied bearings. Hence the 
teacher of elementary mathematics who is 
studying more advanced branches is broaden- 
ing his field of view and increasing his enjoy- 
ment of the facts of the mathematical world. 
His teaching is more authoritative. He has 
greater confidence in himself, because he can 
see farther than the absolute requirements of 
the work in hand demand. His pupils have 
more confidence in him for they are quick to 
recognize a master. His influence over his 
pupils is increased, because of their respect 
for his ability, and because his own study will 
keep him in the teachable spirit and hence 
more sympathetic. 

With the coming of increased knowledge 
and confidence the temptation to slight de- 
tails, to dodge class-room issues, or to bluff in 
any way will be lessened and probably entirely 
removed. 

A wide range of mathematical interests will 
make it possible for him to judge the relative 
importance of various topics and methods of 
instruction, so that he will not be likely to lose 
his mathematical equilibrium with the advent 
of every new fad that sweeps across the 
country. 

The teacher doing the strenuous work of 
advanced study is not different from man do- 
ing any other worthy thing. He must obey the 
laws of his own being, and he must use his 
will to keep his attention fixed upon the result 
to be attained. You can probably think of 
scores of teachers who at the opening of 
school, or perhaps it may have been at the 
close of school, have said, “ This year I am 
going to read so-and-so, I need a knowledge 
of it in my work.” At the end of a few weeks 
or months how many of those teachers did you 
find who had accomplished what they had 
planned. Most of them had failed. The 
teacher who makes himself do a hard bit of 
advanced study has gained much more than 
an added store of interests, valuable though 
these are. He has convinced himself that he 
can do a bit of hard work not because it is 
pleasant, but because it ought to be done. He 
has made a gain in self-control. 

In the study of mathematics especially the 
objective mood must prevail, for this subject 
is essentially abstract, subjective and narrow- 
ing. The prolonged and exclusive study of 
mathematics has isolated many a brilliant man 
from his fellow-men. But this is not the neces- 
sary nor the normal result of such study. Al- 
though the points of contact of mathematics 
with the more common interests of men are by 
most people though to be few, they are in 
reality very numerous. If the student teacher 
will keep before himself the purpose of mak- 
ing his advanced study of use to his pupils and 
his fellow men, he will be surprised at the 
number of opportunities which will present 
themselves. Moreover he will find himself 
acquiring a vast fund of information which is 
not mathematical at all. He will be growing 
and acquiring power in a most wholesome way. 
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There is one other point that must not be 


overlooked. The teacher who is studying 
mathematics beyond what is absolutely needed 
for his every-day work is fitting himself for 
larger opportunities. When the opportunity 
comes he will be ready. A few years ago a 
young instructor in a college grew impatient at 
receiving for five years the same meager sala 

and went to the president of the college with 
the matter. The president in a kindly and 
fatherly way said, “Mr. Blank, your surest 
way of increasing your salary is to do more 
studying.” The young man took his advice, 
resigned his position, studied at one of our 
great universities, and at the end of two years 
was at the head of a department in a small 
college, and at ‘the end of five years had 
tripled the salary which he received in the first 
institution. Preparedness made it possible for 
him to use his opportunities when they came. 


_ 
ad 


RIGHT ABOUT FACE. 








I THINK that most of us now are agreed 

that increasing preparedness for war 
is not that sure guarantee of peace which 
its advocates teach. “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” That is what Germany 
and France have done for 44 years. Pre- 
paredness—to the last button on the coat 
of a soldier, a “Johnny-on-the-spot.” This 
was supposed to spell security from inva- 
sion, peace. Has it? That policy has 
broken down, and lies a wreck in a flood 
of blood and tears. 

He is a wise man who profits by his 
mistakes. Wiser is he who profits by ob- 
servation of his neighbor. “A prudent man 
foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself; 
but the simple pass on, and are punished.” 
Seeing what has happened to our kin across 
the sea in seven lands, let us take heed lest 
we also suffer likewise. It might be better 
for us to adopt the following maxims. (A) 
In time of war prepare for peace, (B) In 
time of peace prepare for peace. 

“In God we trust”—glory, glory halle- 
lujah! In view of this blessed fact, I have 
today forwarded -to a Warren Worth 
Bailey, M. C., the following resolutions, sug- 
gesting that it be offered in Congress. 

“Whereas, The policy of preparedness 
against war has involved in war seven 
Christian nations, which have distrusted the 
teachings of Christ; and 

“Whereas, No Christian nation since the 
time of Christ has made trial of His doc- 
trine that we love one another; be it 

“Resolved, That a committee of this 
House be appointed to read the New Testa- 
ment, and to report whether or not there is 
any sense in the Golden Rule and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 

I am aware that some members of Con- 
gress, most editors and almost all clergy- 
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men will give me the merry ha! ha! but I 
speak seriously. John Bright said: “ Mr. 
Cobden and I tried to write Holy Writ 
into an Act of Parliament.” Why not? 
We pray, “Thy kingdom come; Thy will 
be done on earth.” 

They gave William Penn the merry ha! 
ha! when he proposed to try his “ Holy 
Experiment” in Pennsylvania, to meet red 
Indians on the broad pathway of peace and 
good-will. The Quakers controlled Penn- 
sylvania for 70 years. In all that time the 
red “savages” shed not one drop of 
Friendly blood. 

I know it is 3 startling thought, but, per- 
haps, there may be something in the 
teachings of the Carpenter; who knows? 
Why not make a try? “A mighty fortress 
is our God.”—Ernest Reeder in Philadel- 
phia Record. 


—— 
— 





UNDIVIDED DISTRICTS. 





A UNIQUE form of district organiza- 

tion is in vogue in the northern part 
of Minnesota. While the southern half of 
the State, says the Rural School Letter 
from the Washington Bureau of Education, 
early became split up into many small, 
independent districts, the northern part of 
the State, which was slower to develop on 
account of the great pine forests, has had 
quite a different history. When a county 
was first organized it formed one school 
district or, to be more exact, the part of the 
county which was first settled became the 
school district and the unpeopled portion 
of the county formed unorganized school 
territory. In many of these counties as 
soon as clearings were made in the forest, 
the school authorities of the settled section 
would extend educational advantages to the 
new part. In this way, by degrees, the 
school district grew as the county filled 
with settlers. 

Several of these counties have been able 
to retain all the territory thus gained by 
outward expansion. In a few instances 
aspiring villages have succeeded in tearing 
themselves away from the original school 
district. It is quite common, however, to 
find school districts under the control of 
one board having within its jurisdiction 
two or three good-sized villages and a 
hundred or more outlying schoolhouses, 

A good illustration of this is the Grand 
Rapids undivided districts in Itasca County. 
The district covers practically two-thirds 
of the very large county, and includes fully 
2,232 square miles. The county seat, 
Grand Rapids, is a place of some 2,500 in- 
habitants and forms the educational center 
of the district. Here is located the Central 
High School, with its normal department 
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for the training of rural teachers for the 
district; a strong agricultural department; 
and a department of household economics, 
with another in manual training. Besides 
this large town, Cohasset, Blackberry, and 
several other villages lie within the district. 
One school board of three men elected at 
large from over the district, together with 
one local supervisor for each Congression- 
al township, administer the school affairs 
for the entire area.- A capable school su- 
perintendent is appointed by the board to 
have practical management of all the 
schools in the district. 

As a result of this organization, educa- 
tional advantages are distributed uniformly 
over the entire district. The large towns 
and the remotest country communities are 
perfectly willing to continue under the one 
board. Every child has the opportunity of 
a high school education. The Central High 
School, to be sure, is at Grand Rapids; but 
the children are transported to the school 
at public expense, both from the nearby 
villages, and from the country. In the 
many instances where children from rural 
communities live too far away to be trans- 
ported by wagon, the district pays from $7 
to $10 for each child for board and lodging 
per month while attending school at Grand 
Rapids. 

Rural schools are constructed wherever 
they are necessary and nowhere else. As 
soon as a new community is settled in a 
fresh clearing, the school board builds a 
new schoolhouse. In some instance port- 
able schoolhouses are in use. If there are 
only two or three children in a newly de- 
veloped section of the district, the board 
pays the parents a sum of money sufficient 
to board the children while attending school 
in some neighboring district rather than 
build a schoolhouse. If it is impraticab'e 
to bring the schoolhouse to the children, the 
children are brought to the schoolhouse. 
What appeals to the casual observer of 
these schools is that the poor sections of 
the district get just as good schoolhouses 
and as good teachers as the older and richer 
sections. 

The school year is nine months for all, 
and the teachers are paid an average salary 
of $55 a month. The furniture, books and 
supplies are furnished by the district at 
large. This means that all the schools are 
treated equally well. A good library, 
manual training benches, cookery outfits, 
drinking fountains or individual cups are 
found in all these schools. The lighting is 
always good, and all the schools are pro- 
vided with ventilating heating stoves. 

There is close supervision of the rural 
schools. A corps of supervisors go from 
the central school at Grand Rapids to all 
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the villages and one teacher schools. Thus, 
for example, the manual training instructor 
the domestic-science teacher, and the agri- 
cultural supervisor, or their assistants, 
spend a certain number of hours each week 
with all the schools in the outlying dis- 
tricts. This means that the teacher of the 
little school is under the immediate direc- 
tion of supervisors of the high school at 
Grand Rapids. It means satisfactory su- 
pervision and intelligent and efficient work. 


KEYSTONE OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 








REV. JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 





id of the figures among the mission- 

ary statistics presented at the Ecu- 
menical Conference make less show or are 
more likely to escape attention than those 
which give the facts of Bible translation. 
At the same time, there are few that ex- 
press a greater volume of labor or have a 
more intimate relation to the meaning and 
success of the missionary work of the nine- 
teenth century. It appears that there are 
now four hundred and twenty-one different 
languages or dialects into which the Bible 
as a whole or in parts has been translated 
These include the languagés spoken by at 
least three-fourths of the human race. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century 
the different versions of the Scriptures 
numbered only about fifty, spoken by less 
than one-eighth of the race. This marvel- 
ous increase is almost wholly due to the 
labors of missionaries, and it constitutes in 
itself a majestic achievement. There is no 
other single piece of literary labor during 
the century which can for a moment com- 
pare with it. All these languages have 
been studied and mastered by foreigners, 
after long, continuous, and exacting toil. 
Think of the time and pains that are nec- 
essary to obtain such an understanding of 
Chinese, Japanese, Tamili, Hindustani, Per- 
sian, Turkish, and the hundreds of other 
tongues as to be able to converse intelligibly 
with those to whom these are the mother- 
tongue. And the translator must go quite 
beyond this, and so familiarize himself with 
vocabulary and idioms as to think in the 
strange tongue and to put the very meaning 
of the Bible—narratives, poetry, prophecy, 
and doctrine—clearly and unmistakably 
before the reader. This attainment lies 
within the power of but few, and for them 
it involves long, arduous, incessant labor. 
In not a few instances the missionary has 
first to reduce the language to written and 
lexical forms, to make the grammar and 
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vocabulary of the language, before he can 
begin to use it in translation. Who can 
measure the time and effort required for 
such a task? In what other field of labor 
has anything like this been attempted? 
Hiram Bingham goes to the Gilbert Islands 
in the mid-Pacific and finds the people with 
no literature, with no written language, with 
no one to teach him. Little by little he 
gathers the words of common usage from 
the lips of the natives and learns how they 
are combined in phrases and sentences. 
Constantly he must compare what he has 
written down with what he hears, must cor- 
rect mistakes, must acquire new words, 
must fix, if possible, the better usage. And 
at last he ventures to put the golden rule, 
the Lord’s prayer, a psalm, into the vernacu- 
lar; then a Gospel, an epistle; until at last 
after many years, the whole Bible is rendered 
into this island tongue and every one ad- 
mires the great achievement. Between 
those first words, taken from the lips of 
the unlettered people, and the finished 
Gilbert Islands Bible, what years of toil, 
what patience of soul, how vast and glor- 
ious the contrast! And this is, perhaps, 
the simplest form of the problem. 

What picture in early English history is 
fairer or more significant than of the ven- 
erable Bede, capable of a leading part in 
the stirring scenes of his age in Church and 
State, yet turning from them all and in a 
scholar’s retreat, without haste, without 
rest, putting into his native tongue the in- 
imitable story of the Gospel and, as years 
multiplied and strength failed, still plying 
his labor of love, till the last verse of John’s 
Gospel is given just ere the end. This 
scene reveals the deeper, purer spirit that 
has always existed at the heart of English 
history, that redeems many a page of rude- 
ness and greed and war, and that has so 
long placed her in the van of human 
progress. 

Burmah’s debt to Judson is to be 
measured by all that he did for the uplifting 
of her people in character and habits, in 
knowledge and aspirations. But that which 
works deepest and most incessantly, which 
makes him today, fifty years after his death, 
the greatest benefactor that nation ever 
had, is the Bible which he gave them in 
their own tongue, the celestial guide of 
childhood, the solace of age, the fortress 
of manliness and purity and truth. 

Morrison broke the path to the Christian 
renovation of China in many ways, but in 
none more signally or with more lasting 
benefit than by opening to that people the 
treasures of God’s word and giving the 
Bible a chance to be heard by the side of 
the Confucian classics. Cary puts the 
scholarship of the world under a measure- 
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less obligation by his studies in Sanskrit 
and his translations of the Bible, or por- 
tions of it, into more than thirty of the 
tongues of India. When as yet the work 
of evangelization could not be freely pur- 
sued, this dauntless spirit seized the occa- 
sion to make his message intelligible to the 
millions who should later come within its- 
reach. No single missionary has ever 
wrought on so wide a scale for the Christ- 
ian enlightenment of India; and thus “he, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

One of the most remarkable missionaries 
of modern times (he would have been a 
man of mark in any age) has just passed 
away at Constantinople. Elias Riggs en- 
tered on missionary labors in 1832 and had 
been sixty-nine years in service at his 
death. A linguist of rare power, a writer 
of great beauty and force, a persuasive and 
welcome preacher, fitted to grace a chair in 
any school of learning in the world, his 
life was passed in quiet, far from the noisy 
voice of the world, in making the Bible 
familiar to the many nations of the Otto- 
man Empire. Armenians and Greeks, Turks 
and Bulgarians, through him and others 
who wrought with him, have heard in their 
own tongues, wherein they were born, the 
wonderful works of God. Into the perman- 
ent foundations of the church among all 
these peoples this man has wrought his own 
life, and in the long centuries to come he 
will be felt among them, as “the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades” forever abide and 
adorn the starry heavens. 

Think what it means for a heathen people 
and nation to have the treasures of Hebrew 
literature, the story of the Gospels, the 
oracles of God, made accessible and famil- 
iar as their daily speech. How the 
language itself is enriched and expanded 
thereby! How the mind is ennobled and 
disciplined and inspired! How life, of the 
family and of society, is elevated and digni- 
fied! How the nation is fortressed and 
exalted and its institutions purified! We 
know what the Bible in England has done. 
No single influence, probably, has wrought 
with such intimate, plastic power in the 
mind and heart and life and institutions of 
the English people. Literature, govern- 
ment, society, betray its touch at every 
point. In the height of its heroic days, 
during the Puritan revolution, when deeds 
were wrought and men were great that 
the world will never forget, England was 
a people of one book, and that book was 
the Bible. It was from that high fountain 
that our best New England life flowed, and 
from that supreme force our national be- 
ginnings received their form and power. 

And this very influence our missionaries 
through their labors in Bible translation, 
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have set to work and are introducing in 
the islands of the sea, among the native 
tribes of America, in Mohammedan lands, 
among the millions of Africa and Japan, 
among the hundreds of millions in India 
and China. Some measure of the propor- 
tions of this work and of the breadth of 
‘this influence is gained when we learn that 
the copies of the Bible, or portions thereof, 
circulated on mission fields every year 
amount to 2,535,466. What other form of 
literature has a circulation on the same 
fields that can for a moment be compared 
with this? Who can conceive any body of 
men expending strength and time like this 
to bring any piece of human literature to 
the knowledge of these peoples? 

The foreign missionary cause commands 
respect in many ways; the better it is 
known, the more carefully its men and 
methods and results are studied, the more 
profound the respect it challenges and 
receives. No other force working for the 
world’s enlightenment and peace, for the 
uplifting of men and nations, for the ban- 
ishment of cruelty and injustice and every 
form of social wrong and private vice, can 
be named in comparison. The Ecumenical 
Conference of last year lifted it beyond 
cavil, and set its power and dignity and 
blessing in a light like the noonday sun. 
It is doubtful if there is any better measure 
of its power, any surer proof of its benefi- 
vence than these silent, wide-spread, per- 
sistent advance in the work of translating 
_and circulating the word of God among the 
nations of the world.— Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 





LOVE’S CHIEF OPPOSITE. 
N an interesting course of lectures deliv- 
ered some years ago by Dr. James M. 
Buckley, he developed the great Christian 
doctrines by discussing and exhibiting their 
contraries. We often know a thing best 
by seeing it set in contrast with its opposite 
and by finding out what its most direct op- 
posite is. The word love has no doubt ac- 
quired to many minds a tame and colorless 
character. It is not a sharply defined word 
to them. And many wonder, no doubt, 
at the ceaseless iteration of it in religious 
and ethical teachings because they do not 
see that its opposite is so prevalent or so 
dangerous as to make necessary the con- 
stant insistence upon love. 

The trouble is that most of us think of 
hatred as love’s opposite, and we are not 
especially conscious of hatred in the world 
around us. We do not, for the most part, 
feel that we hate others or that they hate 
us. The world moves about its business 
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and a quick look at it does not reveal that 
it is actuated by hatred. Men seem fairly 
good-natured, kindly and genial. The out- 
breaks of positive hatred seem rather rare 
on the whole. Why then this constant talk 
about love to people who are not in danger 
of bitter hating? 

The issue cannot be better stated than is 
done in the novel called “ Prisoners,” by 
Mary Cholmondeley, where the author 
says, “Only while we are young do we be- 
lieve that the reverse of love is hate. We 
learn later, and that lesson we never for- 
get, for love alone can teach it, that the 
reverse of love is egotism. The egotist 
cannot love. Can we endure that knowledge 
and go on.loving? Can we be faithful, 
tender, selfless, to one who exacts all and 
gives nothing, who forgets us and grieves 
us, even as day by day we forget and 
grieve our unforsaking and loving Lord? 
Can we endure for love of man what God 
endures for love of us?” 

It is egotism which is love’s chief oppo- 
site, and this may rule a life and spoil 
all relationships and banish love effectu- 
ally from the daily scene without once 
breaking out in the obvious and noticeable 
form of temper. The voice may be quiet 
and the manner gentle, politeness may be 
even punctiliously cultivated. He may 
dread a scene so much that he never makes 
one, and yet all around him he may destroy 
happiness and empty life of every gracious 
thing. 

The poverty of social life is due, not so 
much to the flaming tempers and the burn- 
ing jealousies, not to the brutalities and 
the oppressions, as to the calm and steady 
and unnoticed self-absorption which rend- 
ers one just simply indifferent toward all 
but his own interests and his own affairs, 
In many a household the joy has fled, the 
spirit is broken, the enthusiasm and in- 
terest are all gone, and life has been 
wrecked for its inmates though there have 
never been any disgraceful episodes nor 
any hatred. The fine flavor is gone. There 
is no more upspringing of hopes and no 
more dreams, All has just been slowly wilt- 
ed and discouraged and had its life and in- 
spiration drawn away by some egotist in 
the family who has allowed to flourish only 
what pertained to himself. Yet no one per- 
haps has any consciousness that the trouble 
is all due to the absence and the opposite 
of love. Can they not point to as quiet 
and decent and orderly a home life as any 
one? What has love to do with it? No- 
body hates anybody. All the great words 
about love go over their heads, for the sit- 
uation to which such words are addressed 
does not seem to be present 

One has only to read over again Paul’s 
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outburst about love to realize how little 
it deals with hatred as love’s chief oppo- 
site. It is not merely the victory over 
hatred, but it is the shout of relief uttered 
by a soul that is emancipated at last from 
mechanical service, and impatience, and 
envy, and pride, and boasting. Love has 
delivered him from truculence, and self- 
seeking,. and withering and unholy ambi- 
tions. The old testiness and the disposi- 
tion to put the worst construction on 
everything isgone. Itisnolonger a marked 
pleasure to hear ill of others. He is proud 
to think that now he is not always resent- 
ing things and does not go through life 
cursed with opinionatedness. Love has 
taken the place of gloom, and it has done 
for life what a college girl once said of an 
inspiring teacher that his influence had 
done for her: “It seemed as if windows 
were being thrown open in every direction.” 
Hatred is hardly mentioned. But it is the 
egotism which is prisoned in its own mind, 
it is the lack of interest in others, it is the 
narrow groove, it is the finding our fellow- 
men a tax and bother and hindrance, in- 
stead of an inspiration, which the apostle 
has in mind. The great words are not ad- 
dressed to people who are prone to mass- 
acre, but to the more dangerous and 
quieter people who all over this earth 
empty life of its beauty and sweetness by 
their self-engrossment. 

Edward Rowland Sill once said, “The 
very essence of culture is shaking off the 
nightmare of self-consciousness and self- 
absorption and...thinking of others, car- 
ing for others, admiring and loving others.” 
An experience of recent date shows us 
how sane and normal and healthy a matter 
love is. A certain man had for years been 
confined in an insane asylum. After years 
of apparently settled and inveterate aber- 
ration the superintendent noticed a differ- 
ence in him. “What drew my attention to 
him,” said he, “was that he began to take 
an interest in others, and began to be active 
in their behalf.” As he observed him more 
carefully he came to the conclusion that 
he no longer had any reason for keeping 
him under restraint, and very shortly, after 
years of separation, the man was restored 
to the glorious liberty of common life out 
in the common world. 

Envy, malice, hatred and oppression are 
only the most obvious opposites of love, 
and the civilized world around us keeps 
these under a good deal of repression, so 
that those forms are not after all the most 
dangerous opposites of love. The more 
subtle and disastrous ones are those which 
can go on and grow in polite society. The 
self-centredness which makes everything a 
bore unless it relates to us, the desire to be 
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the center in conversation and lead the talk 
around to ourselves, the reluctance to be 
bothered with other people’s concerns in- 
stead of finding service to them a food and 
a tonic, these are some of the opposites of 
love. “Of a new acquaintance,” said Ivan 
Panin, “I always ask first, is he on the 
lookout for appreciation? And next, Is 
it appreciation of himself or of others?” 

When John said, “ We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren,” he did not mean that 
Christian men were necessarily full of ex- 
uberant and emotional affection, but that 
they saw their fellow-men under a wholly 
new light. They were no longer a menace 
to their own happiness, but a relief. The 
nightmare of self-consciousness was lifted 
off and in its place was a God-conscious- 
ness and an awareness of their fellow-men. 
—Sunday School Times. 
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THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 





BY MABEL E, MURDOCK. 





When I speak of composition this morning, 
as I shall, simply as the expression of thought, 
dealing not at all with the structural training 
which must be given through the grades and 
the High School, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as ignoring or setting aside the import- 
ance of that work. In fact, if there were time, 
I would emphasize and emphasize again the 
necessity for definite training in formal struc- 
ture, but I want this morning to speak rather 
of the forces that go toward making thought, 
the forces that provide the materials for com- 
position, that is, power to organize and present 
the thought of the student, once it has taken 
possession of him, and of the forces that such 
power will become in his life. More and more, 
as I see living transmuting itself into life for 
these maturing young men and women, I am 
forced into considering what this composition 
we teach may or may not mean as a vital force 
in their lives, a force that goes beyond the 
mere power of expression. 

For what, after all, is composition? In 
studying the work of a composer in art, in 
music, we think it essential to put ourselves in 
possession of the idea that possessed him. In 
our common composition, we are in danger of 
forgetting that the vital thing in the process is 
becoming possessed of an idea. 

But before we go into detail, it is our busi- 
ness to determine that detail somewhat in rela- 
tion to what the state, with right, expects as a 
product of its educational system; to consider 
in how far the course in composition may con- 
tribute to that end, what the sources of real 
power are, and in how far the course may be 
made inclusive of these courses; what the 
thought making forces already existing in the 
environment, the occupation, the outside of 
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school interests, are and how best to utilize 
these; finally, how far thought-producing 
forces are lacking, and by what means 
through composition they may be provided; in 
short, to consider how the class in composition 
may recognize and direct the student’s atten- 
tion to the forces already existent; provide 
additional enrichment, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to express anything worth while in his 
own life and thought, no matter what direction 
that thought may take. 

We all agree that the state demands personal 
efficiency, resulting from integrity, a trained 
mind, awakened sensibility, in short, the 
culture that is social efficiency—that he may be 
of social service. We all agree that it is the 
province of education in general to produce 
reliable moral men and women who can get 
joy out of life, and put joy into life—a gift 
that comes through power to absorb every- 
thing worth while in their surroundings, to 
seize everything worth while in their oppor- 
tunity, to transmute that into thought or per- 
sonality, and to put it out again into expres- 
sion, through action, through words. 

And is it so far a cry from composition to 
all this? Not to the teacher, not to the stu- 
dent, who looks upon the written, crude paper 
not merely as containing so many or so many 
mistakes, therefore good or bad; not merely 
to the completion of one more task, but as a 
visible record of a pupil’s thinking; presenting 
the need for structural training, it is true; but 
presenting its equally well-defined need for 
the deepening, or the broadening, or changing 
the direction of, a current of thought. 

While it is true that any subject in the 
curriculum contributes something toward all 
this, it seems to me that it is pre-eminently 
the province of the class in composition to set 
the student face to face with his own mind. 
No other class offers so large a field for the 
output of original thought on subjects as sound 
or as unsound, as profitable or as foolish, as 
directive or as rambling, as the teacher allows 
them to be. Nor does any other -class afford 
just the same chance for broad, probing criti- 
cism, for drawing out the pupil’s own thinking, 
untrammeled by certain set tasks, maps, topics, 
problems that must be got over in that day. 

Occasionally, be our methods what they may, 
there comes a startling eye-opener in the 
shape of a casual remark when professional 
curiosity—searching—call it what you may— 
gets its reward with no sugar-coating. As a 
result of one or two such cases I am trying to 
explain to myself a few things. For instance, 
why a girl of nineteen years who had never 
written even a letter in her life, whose whole 
composition had been in the copy-book, who 
had been brought up with her grandparents 
and never attended school, on her first effort 
produced the most perfect composition I have 
ever heard in the High School. Inquiry re- 
vealed that during these years she had been 
saturated with Shakespeare, the Bible, fairy 
tales, Henry’s Commentary on the Bible, and 
passionately loved good reading. She knew 
nothing of grammar. 

Another, a boy reported by every English 
teacher he had had for four years for poor 
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work, poor talk, indifference, was asked to 
make the speech advertising an athletic field 
meet and talked with wonderful ease, fluency, 
organization of material, and explained it by 
saying, “I wanted them to come.” 

Another, a boy who had done average work, 
who was always prepared as a matter of habit, 
cared very little about his work except that in 
the orchestra, with only five minutes to think, 
talked as well as any man of experience would 
have done on American music. He explained, 
‘I have always resented the idea that Ameri- 
can music is considered unworthy of recogni- 
tion. It never seemed fair to me.” 

Again, a girl writing sometimes well and 
sometimes not was discovered to have a note- 
book full of unusual things, clever, bright, 
away ahead“of the usual type of high school 
composition. She explained, “Well, it just 
happens that the class assignment is one thing, 
I am feeling like another kind of thing, so I 
write for myself what I at the time feel like 
writing and for the class what the assignment 
ia; 

It is evident that really good composition 
comes,—at least to these pupils, and are they 
not types—through personal culture obtained 
through reading, through having a purpose in 
speaking, through having felt what he said, 
through writing what he wants to write when 
he wants to write it, rather than from the uni- 
form, traditional class task. When I talked 
these things over with an English teacher, he 
groaned and said, “ The English course isn’t a 
centipede.” And yet I maintain that the Eng- 
lish course of the third and fourth year may 
give and ought to give all the opportunities 
that these four boys and girls were asking for; 
and it may give all these without in any way 
digressing from the course which we must 
recognize as laying a structural foundation. 

It is by no means my purpose to decry the 
existing order of things, but it is my supreme 
purpose to direct your attention to an enrich- 
ment of that existing order. Consider the 
first girl. It is evident that her composition 
came from no class-room work but from con- 
tact with the great thinking of great minds, 
until her own thinking became great, conse- 
quently her own expression became truly great. 
It is by no means difficult to meet this need in 
connection with the course. If I needed any- 
thing more than the case of Margaret Scherer 
to convince me that reading has more to do 
with composition than class-room tasks, I 
would have found it in the testimony and the 
words of our thousand pupils. Casual inquiry 
from those who do poor work almost invari- 
ably brings the response, “ You know I never 
read except when I have to read here in 
school.” From those who do good work, “ Oh, 
yes, I read a great deal. I have read this and 
that thing.” 

Recognizing then, that certain power over 
the language, certain broad conceptions, a cer- 
tain readiness of perception, comes from read- 
ing, which can be secured in no other way, we 
have in our school announced that we will add 
eight per cent. to the monthly credit of any 
pupil who completes during the current month 
the reading of one good book, aside from that 
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required by the school. That means that he 
shall be given time and credit for time so 
spent; that there be such an arrangement of 
class work, home work, that the time so spent 
will not encroach on his recreation, his sleep, 
or on the time he needs for other subjects. 
That reading may fall within a given list or 
it may be wholly optional with the pupil, but 
always subject to the approval of the teacher. 
Personally, I believe in a flexible list as a 
guide, but would always permit the substitu- 
we a a truly great book at the desire of the 
pupil. 

The good pupil will read because of his in- 
terest, the poor one we especially wish to reach 
in this way will read as a matter of policy to 
increase his mark, so we are sure to get him. 
Should you try this scheme, you would find, 
I think, as I have found, that eventually he 
will read, not one but three or four thoroughly 
good books during the month, though he gets 
credit for but one. The English teachers 
throughout the school report a noticeable re- 
action in the speech and composition, but most 
of all in the interest of a child in his work. 

Now the second boy, who rose to fluency 
and power because he wanted them to come. 
All through the High School you will find 
pupils who have outside interests. Every now 
and then I read in the paper that such a boy 
or such a girl on some occasion has read or 
has spoken or has entered a contest entirely 
outside the school work. I see no reason why 
there should not be the constant privilege for 
school work in oral or written composition, 
the thing that is a part of his interest outside. 
For instance, the boy who has gone to a con- 
vention and must present a report to his So- 
ciety, presents that report as a substitute for 
his work in English. The girl who has gone 
into a Newspaper Contest outside of school 
work presents that as a substitute for the 
assigned work. The boy who does half-day 
work in an office and has a report of some 
length to write up makes that report part of 
his class-room work. The one who is acting 
as reporter on a daily paper presents that work 
instead of the assignment, and so on; the 
girl who has a paper to write for her club 
presents it. Surely such a flexibility will con- 
vince the student that the whole aim of the 
class in composition is to increase his power 
in whatever expression he needs to make, that 
its whole aim is to be of service to him. 

To further provide that the work shall have 
its social value, individual students are made 
responsible for following up some one event, 
or some one current of affairs, or some one 
kind of research, or some one type of story; 
and it is his business and his alone to keep the 
class informed of that particular thing. This 
he does during the occasional three-minute 
talk. Eventually he has by this continuous 
alertness accumulated so broad a body of in- 
formation and so intelligent a consideration of 
that particular thing that he is ready to break 
out in an essay. 

Again, the same object may be accomplished 
by keeping in touch with the things really 
worth while that are being done or are being 
presented in the town. The particular pupil is 
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asked to look up all that he can find concern- 
ing a coming event. When Helen Keller was 
to speak one pupil in each class was made 
responsible for putting the class in touch with 
Helen Keller. When Kubelik, the great violin- 
ist, appeared pupils—members of the orchestra 
when possible—got hold of all the material 
they could and had their purpose ready made 
to make everybody want to hear Kubelik. 
When Helen Ware, a great interpreter of 
Hungarian folk music, was to appear thirteen 
hundred people assembled, largely because in 
every English class some pupil had written to 
some purpose. Other teachers have devised 
ways to provide the student with a real pur- 
pose in what he has to say. 

To make their thinking and their composi- 
tion thoroughly substantial, it is evident that 
the class in composition must give, not only an 
opportunity to think, but to talk, to toss the 
ball of thought back and forth spontaneously. 
Any student must feel himself privileged to 
express his opinion, regardless of what the 
teacher or the class may think, but he must 
also stand ready to be chailenged on any point, 
he must be able to justify himself, to be sub- 
jected in what he says to the test of logic and 
of truth. So he will learn that not only his 
expression but the soundness of his thought 
stands for or against him. He will learn, and 
what lesson could be more valuable, that only 
sound, sane thought is acceptable. He will 
not dare to present superficial work, because 
so he cannot command the respect of his 
fellows. 

What has all this to do with composition? 
When he does write, as he will sooner or later, 
for such a class period he will organize his 
material well. Because he had to do so in 
presenting it orally he will have authority for 
his statements. Because he has had to justify 
them he will express himself as well as he 
can; because it is not his first dash at expres- 
sion on that subject; because certainty of ma- 
terial leaves his mind more or less free for 
a study of expression. 

Then what about the good writing that 
comes because the boy or the girl feels thus 
and so? And here we have the very hardest 
proposition, because it is the instinct of the 
adolescent mind to conceal what he feels, be- 
ing—however bold otherwise—a little shy 
about his own thinking. For instance, one boy 
came with the rather stolid: plea that he 
“didn’t know anything to write,” and ex- 
plained further with some feeling, that the 
work in the shop was absolutely deadening to 
any boy’s mind. On inquiry, it developed that 
he felt rather deeply the narrowing of his hori- 
zon that came through his shop work. Ques- 
tions as to why he did not write on that, he 
said, “ Aw, you can’t write about a thing like 
that; that is nothing; that’s just what I feel.” 
But writing on that subject he produced a 
really good composition, and three months 
later asked to use the same subject, when the 
teacher objected that he had used that before, 
he said, “You see I have changed my mind 
since.” As a matter of fact, he had merely 
been awakened to environment, and in the 
effort to see one thing had seen many things 
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he did not expect. So I would plead for a 
subject in composition that will awaken the 
pupil at least to a sensibility of his environ- 
ment. 

So far as the girl who wrote the kind of 
things she felt like writing for herself, the 
-kind of thing that was assigned for class, I 
think we can even take care of her. I see no 
reason why in the fourth year at least the class 
may not understand that when a general com- 
position assignment is made, with no intention 
of getting a common body of material before 
the class, but purely for composition, they are 
at liberty to substitute—of course with the 
approval of he teacher—any well-written piece 
of work. I see the objection that an assign- 
ment may be made for the sake of developing 
a particular kind of power. It seems to me 
that even so a large liberty may be given. 
The teacher has every chance to see when a 
pupil is developing only one sort of power, 
and has every chance to insist that he needs a 
special kind of work in order to be better 
rounded. Occasionally too some pupil does 
not need what the class in general does. I see 
no reason why he may not go off on his own 
tangent. Surely in the upper classes there 
should be opportunity, and welcome, for work 
beyond what a single teacher can devise. Even 
in work designed for a single body of material 
before a class such flexibility may be given. 
Suppose the study of the early drama, surely 
more developing than any paragraph taken 
from a topic in the book is an assignment to 
select some one point in: the lesson, get all 
possible outside information from the library, 
and in any form present that to the class in its 
greatest fullness. That brought, of course, 
humdrum from many—stories from some— 
from one a farce, taking off the characters in 
the early presentation, from one a conversa- 
tion between two apprentices who left no de- 
tail of presentation untouched in their wonder- 
ing comment. Again, an argument between 
two churchmen concerning the declining value 
of the drama as a means of religious instruc- 
tion. The material that went into that day’s 
work was all the teacher had wanted; the 
flexibility had given all possible play to the 
pupils’ individuality. Besides, the organization 
and selection of material necessary to the 
library work was a lesson. Even in working 
for a petty structural principle the introduction 
of quotations without the stereotyped “in the 
following lives,” etc., such breadth is possible. 
Personally, I see no reason why, in the upper 
classes, pupils that write things just for prac- 
tice wholly of their own volition, may not pre- 
sent those things at any time—and we have 
them credited—at the same time getting sym- 
pahetic help and criticism from the teacher. 
It does take a little additional energy on the 
woe the teacher, and it does produce better 
work. 

Such work, I repeat, should render the stu- 
dent sensitive of his environment, alert to his 
conditions and the possibilities of his occupa- 
tion, even when it goes so far as to send him 
to the men who are expert in that kind of 
work for suggestion and for direction; nor 
are the other subjects in the corriculum to be 
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ignored. His interest in History, in Science 
and in Languages may be given a more sub- 
stantial direction, an interest and a value that 
might not otherwise have been possible, if he 
can make use of them for the,sake of being 
interesting or valuable to his fellows. 

The teacher of composition who is alert, 


-whose aim is the broadest possible training, 


the greatest possible development of power in 
the pupil, the greatest possible enrichment of 
his study, is not going to neglect the wealth of 
interest provided by the other subjects in the 
curriculum. She is not going to allow him to 
perform the tasks of a daily occupation un- 
thinking, unobservant, blind to its conditions 
and possibilities. Neither is she going to let 
him live in an environment in which he seems 
nothing. . 

While it is true that very little has been said 
about occupation as such, have we not, in deal- 
ing with the forces that go toward making 
thought, in studying how to so arrange and 
carry on the work of the course that all those 
forces may have full play, have we not gone 
one step toward the fullness of thinking that 
demands its outlet in expression? I know of 
no special way in which to measure these re- 
sults. I do know, given the structural founda- 
tion of the first two and three years, it does 
further strengthen and enrich expression, does 
turn the unthinking into the thoughtful, does 
make a student at least awake. We have uti- 
lized the already existing interests, have pro- 
vided time and opportunity and means for an 
enrichment of culture, have given ample op- 
portunity for expression of all that is in him. 
It does seem reasonable that a course so liberal 
should during the plastic years result, on the 
average, in an alertness, a habit of sound 
thinking, an intolerance of the superficial and 
a respect for the sound. It does seem to me 
that we will have done something toward the 
production not possibly of the great men of 
the world, but rather toward the sanity of the 
average, the men and women who count in a 
community, because they contribute a thought- 
ful, sane judgment in the direction of Ameri- 
can affairs, 
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WHAT RURAL SCHOOLS NEED. 





NEW CROP OF JOY AND BIGGER CROP OF 
DOLLARS, 





Epp cabs years ago fifty persons in 
Pennsylvania out of every hundred 
lived in the country and the other fifty lived 
in towns. Ten years ago only forty-four 
persons out of every one hundred still dwelt 
in the country while the other fifty-six were 
in the towns. To-day but thirty-nine one 
of every hundred Pennsylvania people re- 
side in the country, and the other sixty-one 
live within easy reach of trolley cars and 
the movies. 

Of all the New England, Middle and 
Southern States—a group of not less than 
twenty—Pennsylvania grows the most 
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wheat, but Pennsylvania this year did not 
raise over three bushels for every inhabi- 
tant. Three bushels is not much more than 
half enough to last each person until the 
next year’s harvest. The Keystone State 
supplies but one loaf for every two eaten. 
It isn’t enough. Why does it not produce 
both loaves? One reason is that the num- 
ber of our people is growing just eleven 
times as fast as the number of our farmers. 
Moreover, in two decades the average of 
wheat in Pennsylvania dropped almost a 
fifth. Doctor Brumbaugh tells the farmers 
that what we need is “ vocational training ” 
in our country schools. Breaking that long 
word into small bits, the doctor means that 
the country school shall teach the country 
boy and girl the very things which they 
should know to keep them on the farm 
and to help them make the farm both a joy 
and a profit. The doctor never made a 
cleaner bull’s eye than that. We can talk 
“back to the land” until we are blue in the 
face, but nobody will go back except under 
two conditions, to wit: 

That the farm be made more agreeable 
socially, and that it produce more cash. 
Boys and girls who live in the country must 
be taught how to raise an entirely new crop 
of joy and a bigger crop of dollars. That 
knowledge will keep them on the land and 
nothing else will do it. 

Our town schools teach boys and girls all 
the things they need to make town life 
agreeable and profitable. But until only 
yesterday no rural school ever said boo 
about the most essential thing concerning 
the daily life of every scholar. No boy was 
taught how to make a bigger wheat crop on 
that hillside field. None was told how to 
mow more tons of hay off that meadow that 
skirted the skating pond. No girl ever dis- 
covered in any book she saw in school that 
there was such a thing as a chicken or a 
cow. She was carefully educated to extract 
the cube root of nothing, but how to get a 
profit out of an egg never a word. With 
farms only a drudgery and a loss, with plenty 
of work, but no possible chance of a far 
greater profit at less and pleasanter labor, 
why shouldn’t country boys and girls “ fly 
the coop”? 

There is no more reason why a farmer 
should not have a bathroom and hot water 
than that a shoemaker in Doylestown 
should not have them. If a country school 
can teach Sallie Meadowbrook how to live 
pleasantly and comfortably and be able to 
earn a living with less muscle, all of which 
can be done, Sallie will not pine so much 
for the street lights of a town. And if John 
Hilltop can be taught how with no more 
work, to get two bushels of corn where he 
used to get one and to make a cow produce 
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double the quarts of milk his neighbor, Pete 
Hollow, can now extract, you bet he will 
tie up to the farm. When the schools in the 
country begin to teach sons and daughters 
of farmers how to get more money and 
also more fun out of the fields, it will take 
many cars every day to carry folks from 
town “ back to the farm.” 

No other State has more good home 
markets for its farmers than Pennsylvania. 
That means a short haul and a big price for 
produce. Philadelphia reaches over the 
heads of dozens of smaller towns to a dis- 
tance of 275 miles for some of the milk it 
drinks. It reaches still farther for eggs, 
and butter, and apples, and for a part of its 
bread. With all its fine fields, it seems 
ridiculous that anyone in Pennsylvania 
should ever have to cross the Atlantic to 
buy potatoes in Ireland. They won’t when 
the rural school has made its curriculum in 
agriculture as good as its course in arith- 
metic, and when boys are taught. as much 
about soil as they are now taught about the 
rules of grammar. 

Not so far from where Doctor Brum- 
baugh talked to farmers about farming im 
schools stands the little building in Berks: 
county, in which Dr. George De Bonneville 
reared that new religious thought called 
Universalist. He taught that everybody 
was eventually to be redeemed. The re- 
demption of Pennsylvania as a feeder of 
its own people can only come by telling the 
youth how to make a cow yield more butter, 
a hen to lay more eggs, a foot of earth to 
bring forth more fruit, coupled, with more 
profit in the doing thereof—Gerard in 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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F. tyes who was sent to a high-toned 

boarding school returned home at 
Christmas and told his father he did. not 
wish to go back. On being asked the rea- 
son why, he replied: “There are only two 
classes of boys at that school: those who 
can’t learn and those who won’t study.” 
This hasty generalization led to a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the private 
school as compared with the public school. 

The private school is sometimes selected 
for social reasons. Parents do not wish 
their children to associate with undesirable 
playmates. Perhaps they seek work in the 
direction of languages or mathematics 
which the public schools do not offer. The 
girl is sent to a school where stress is laid 
upon the manners and accomplishments as a, 
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reparation for entrance into polite society. 

ery frequently the private school is a par- 
ochial school established for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction. 

The private school seldom gets the pupil 
who is doing well in the public high school. 
Those who canvass for private schools 
ascertain the names of the sons and daugh- 
ters of rich people and concentrate their 
efforts upon those who have trouble to main- 
tain their class standing. 

A school largely patronized by this class 
of pupils is apt to be a school in which the 
teachers are not happy in their work. And 
yet, such a school often accomplishes won- 
ders. By small classes and close classifica- 
tion, by proper regulation of the hours of 
work and play and sleep, and by the placing 
of the pupil into a new atmosphere and en- 
vironment, his habits, ideals and aspirations 
are completely changed. He learns how to 
study and acquires the power to stick to 
work even though it be irksome and dis- 
tasteful. At college he makes high grades 
and even wins honors. 

It is fortunate that we have private 
schools to supplement the work of the public 
schools. The rivalry between the two kinds 
of schools serves to stimulate them to 
greater effort and efficiency. 

No country can attain a high grade of 
prosperity and civilization without a system 
of schools in which the State helps to edu- 
cate the children of rich and poor alike. 
Compare the United States with countries 
like Mexico and Russia, and the difference 
is at once apparent. The rod has almost dis- 
appeared from our schools, because, through 
the very atmosphere of the modern school, 
the children acquire the habits of self- 
control and self-government, without which 
no republic can last. 

And the public schools are constantly im- 
proving. It is now the conscious aim of 
every public school to conserve the health 
of the pupils. Medical inspection is bring- 
ing the physical defects of children to the 
notice of teachers and parents. Where 
these defects are treated by the family phy- 
sician or by a specialist, the health is im- 
proved. The vital statistics show that dur- 
ing last year 15,000 fewer deaths occurred 
in Pennsylvania than ten years ago. 

The same statistics show that fewer 
children are born, but they live longer. 
This is due partly to the greater attention 
paid to the laws of health and sanitation in 
our public schools, and partly to the vigor- 
ous efforts by State and local boards of 
health to eradicate the causes of disease and 
to prevent the spread of epidemics. 

Our public schools were originally estab- 
lished to banish illiteracy and to make ig- 
norance impossible. That this purpose has 
been accomplished is evidenced from the 
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millions of newspapers and magazines now 
in circulation. 

In these days you can hardly find a native 
Pennsylvanian above the age of ten who is 
unable to read and write. The evening 
schools, which have been established for 
the benefit of adult foreigners, aim primar- 
ily to teach them English. As soon as the 
foreign-born workers in our mines and fac- 
tories can read English, write English and 
understand English, the number of accidents 
is strikingly lessened. 

The attention which private schools claim 
to give to the individual is worthy of imita- 
tion by our public schools. The method of 
dealing with children in groups is some- 
times disastrous to the backward child. The 
pupil who fails to be promoted, if con- 
tinued under the same teacher for another 
year, is apt to accentuate the failure of the 
previous year. 

It is the duty of the principal to visit the 
homes of the pupils who show a tendency to 
fail. In large high schools a special teacher 
may be appointed to ascertain the causes of 
retardation and failure by visiting the homes 
and conferring with the parents in the pres- 
ence of their children. A better understand- 
ing with both often changes the attitude of 
the home and the pupil toward the school. 
In one large high school the percentage of 
failures was by this plan reduced 70 per 
cent. during the first year. At our State 
College, each professor was assigned a 
group of 25 or 30 students, for whose fail- 
ure he was held responsible, and the total 
number of failures was astonishingly di- 
minished. And when a professor “ flunks” 
a senior, the cause can generally be traced 
to poor teaching and a lack of individual 
instruction. 

The public school, as well as the private 
school, has its limitations. No teacher can 
supply brains or native capacity. But much 
may be done by clinics for exceptional child- 
ren and by methods of instruction adapted to 
their special needs. 

The state fixes the limits which taxation 
and loans cannot exceed. Good schools cost 
money, and it is folly of the first order to 
expect an inexperienced and underpaid 
teacher to solve problems which neither the 
church, nor the newspaper, nor the organ- 
ized charities of the community have been 
able to solve. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Educational Association, many of the pa- 
pers had the odor of the barnyard, and some 
had the smell of brimstone and the nether 
world. One of the characters in Goethe’s 
“Faust” claims to be the spirit that for- 
ever denies and denounces. Too many es- 
says on education do not arise above the 
plane of denunciation, and in this respect 
the advocates of our public and private 
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schools (including the parochial schools) 
are not always free from blame. And when 
these critics attempt to reform the curricul- 
um, their proposals excite naught but ridi- 
cule. For instance, the idea (proposed at 
St. Paul) of sending into country schools, 
for the pupose of teaching agriculture, a 
girl who has completed the grammar grade 
and in addition has had a little sprinkling of 
agricultural instruction, can only excite the 
risibilities of the Lancaster County farmer, 
the soil of whose farm is as fertile today as 
it was 200 years ago. , 

Neither the private school nor the public 
school has any occasion to denounce the 
work of the other. Each of them has a 
mission to accomplish, a work to perform, 
which cannot be neglected or eliminated 
without serious loss to the American people. 
The public school cannot afford to waste 
the taxpayers’ money in doubtful experi- 
ments. Often the private school must pave 
the way for progress and show how things 
in new lines ought to be done before the 
school board is justified in taking up a new 
line of vocational or industrial education. 
The help which rich men have given and 
are continuing to give for such experiments 
deserves greater public recognition and the 
lasting gratitude of all our people—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


_ 
<p 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. 








6 fae great refusal is the refusal to accept 

the gift of life, which is the supreme 
gift of God to man. Without that gift 
all other gifts would have been impossible 
either of bestowal or of acceptance. Men 
and women come into life without their 
own volition, but they are not compelled 
to accept the gift of life; many do not ac- 
cept it; instead of taking it with gratitude 
and using it with the courage of insight 
into its splendid possibilities, they strive 
to protect themselves from it as if it were 
a menace to their ease, a danger to their 
comfort. It is and ought to be both, for 
ease and comfort are perilous and despi- 
cable if one seeks them. There are many 
things of real value if thev come to a man 
as the by-products of living, but enervat- 
ing and corrupting if pursued as ends in 
themselves. - Popularity is an excellent and 
useful possession if one does not seek it 
and is not afraid of it when it has been 
secured. Social influence and position are 
valuable if they come without seeking, but 
the woman who works for them degrades 
her soul; there is no meanness of snobbery 
to which the social “climber” will not 
descend, no personal indignity to which she 
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will not submit, on the ignoble path which 
she has chosen. Even happiness, if put 
before honor, duty, or service, betrays the 
soul. 

A man may live and yet refuse the gift 
of life. To exist is not to live; they only 
live who take life with all its experiences 
with courage and joy, who not only put 
aside the fear of living but welcome the op- 
portunities of living as a brave man wel- 
come a perilous chance to help or inspire or 
lead in a moment of danger. The fear of 
living is the source of that cowardice which 
empties the lives of many people of spirit- 
ual meaning and human dignity. They 
may be blameless so far as external morals 
are concerned, and yet they are guilty of 
refusing the supreme gift which God puts 
into their hands. The pure in heart are 
not those who have never known tempta- 
tion, but those who, fiercely temnted, have 
as fiercely resisted; or who, having fallen, 
have risen again and through purification 
made themselves clean. The heroes are 
not those who have kept away from danger, 
but have faced it, suffered, and triumphed. 
Among the miserable throng of those who 
are bearing the pains of Purgatory there 
are none of whom Dante speaks with such 
scorn as “those inert ones who are pleas- 
ing neither to God nor to his enemies,” 
These wretched ones have made the great 
refusal; they have lived without praise or 
blame; their offense is that they have been 
neither faithful to God nor rebellious. They 
have existed for themselves only. When 
opportunity interfered with ease, they chose 
ease; when duty came companioned by 
danger, they bolted the door and kept them- 
selves safe; when, in the night and storm, 
the cry for help rose above the tumult, they 
remained comfortable by the fire: when life 
offered great enterprises, with the toil and 
peril which make success a matter of char- 
acter as well as of opportunity, they stayed 
securely at home. 

The fear of living prompts men to ac- 
cept narrow positions without outlook on 
the future for the sake of security against 
the vicissitudes of business; to accept a 
small fixed income because it provides im- 
mediate comfort, rather than take those 
longer chances of fortune which impose 
patience, self-denial, and the training of 
experience at the start. Marriage brings 
heavy responsibilities; it interferes with 
the freedom to be selfish without protest or 
criticism; it means many surrenders of 
small comforts which are dear to those 
whose idea of life is to keep clear of obli- 
gations; it forces a man to think sometimes 
of another when he wishes to think all the 
time and only of himself. 

The making and keeping of a home neces- 
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sitates self-sacrifice, work, and the expendi- 
ture of time and strength. It interferes 
with that opportunity to do at any moment 
whatever you want to do which many un- 
fortunate people call “ freedom of life,” and 
who therefore avoid the complications of 
home-making and home-keeping. The peo- 
ple who make this great refusal do not know 
what the words “freedom of life” mean; 
they put ease of condition in place of some 
of the supreme joys of living To bring 
children into life is to tie one’s self with 
many bands of duty, to limit one’s ability 
to spend money freely on pleasure, to limit 
one’s freedom in the matter of time and 
place, to invoke a thousand cares and bur- 
dens; the coming of a child is the most in- 
sidious form of teaching unselfishness 
which the Heavenly Father has yet discov- 
ered. To refuse the gift of children is to 
close the door in the face of a great, en- 
during, and wonderful happiness. It is to 
avoid the noblest chance of education 
which life offers. And yet thousands of 
people do this simply to escape being “ both- 
ered”; men want to keep clear of all rela- 
tions which bring any obligations with 
them in order that they may be free to be 
perfectly selfish; women want to be free 
from the cares of maternity in order that 
they may devote themselves entirely to so- 
cial life or to what they call a “career,” 
as if the fulfillment of the oldest, most 
fundamental, and divinest of all human 
functions was not the richest, most influen- 
tial, and happiest career open to men and 
women, the only really creative function 
committed to them. No people are more to 
be pitied than the young men and women 
who marry as a further step in selfishness; 
who live in hotels or take their meals at 
restaurants in order to escape the responsi- 
bilities of having a home; who profane a 
noble relationship and defeat one of the 
great ends of marriage by agreeing not to 
have children because children are “such 
a bother.” 

These unfortunate people blight their 
souls at the very start, cut all the deeper 
roots of life, and condemn themselves to a 
thin, narrow, superficial life, in order to 
escape the very things they were sent into 
life to achieve. They make the great re- 
fusal before they know what they are re- 
fusing; they shut the door in face of hap- 
piness in the vain endeavor to make 
comfortable for their bodies a world which 
was framed to liberate and inspire their 
spirits. They fall into one of the most 
insidious forms of sensualism and one of 
the most devitalizing forms of skepticism. 

Without a strain of heroism life is poor 
and mean. Cowardice is fatal to nobility. 
Those who want life without paying for 
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it not only fail to get it but do not know 
what they are losing; that is the penalty of 
cowardice. By work life becomes an 
achievement, by surmounting obstacles and 
facing dangers men and women become the 
masters of themselves; by self-denial and 
glad acceptance, by greeting the “ Unseen 
with a cheer,” they make the great accept- 
ance and become worthy of God’s great 
gift to his children. 

In the hour of sorest trial, poor, lonely, 
ill, Beethoven faced life with unflinching 
courage, and life. poured into him the 
wealth of knowledge and feeling which en- 
riched all time in the “ Ninth Symphony.” 
“From the brink of the grave,” said a noble 
Frenchman recovering from a perilous ill- 
ness, “I measured, not the vanity of life, 
but its importance.”—The Outlook. 


_— 
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CHILD ON THE STREET.* 








+ Heeger ago one of the greatest and most 

popular speakers that ever addressed 
an audience, the great Irish liberator, 
Daniel O’Connell, sent out his voice to ten 
thousand listeners and everyone, it seems, 
heard and understood every word he 
uttered. I wish there could be ten thou- 
sand and more gathered here this after- 
noon and that like O’Connell’s voice, mine 
might reach every ear, speaking in behalf 
of another liberation which we need, as it 
was needed in Ireland, here in this land 
which is called the land of the free. Two 
million children and more are not free in 
our land. Modern industrial society is in 
part built upon the prostrate forms of chil- 
dren. The child under fourteen that is set 
to work becomes physically stunted, 
mentally crippled and gets no chance to be 
in school at the time the mind is plastic. 
As Dr. Adler says in “Child Labor and 
the Republic,” “ Morally the exploited child 
has no chance. ... If we continue to sanc- 
tion premature child labor, we not only 
degrade and lower the standard of citizen- 
ship, but we prevent that future growth, 
the development of American civilization, 
and that new type of manhood which we 
must give the world in order to contribute 
to the world’s riches. We prevent the 
evolution of that type; we cut off that 
dream.” The country’s most valuable 
asset is the child. The child means more 
to the community than any material gain. 
Professor Charles Henderson in speaking 
of the obligations which our wealth im- 
poses upon us rightly remarks: 


* Address delivered by Archbishop James H. 
Blenk, of New Orleans, at the tenth National 
Conference of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, March, 1914. 
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“1, First of all, our numbers and rapidly in- 
creasing wealth take from us the paltry excuse 
that child labor is necessary to support in- 
dustry. So long as strong and willing men and 
women are almost begging for employment, it 
is false to claim that the commodities needed 
by human society require the exploitation of 
childhood. 

“2. Nor can we say with any shadow of 
reason that the labor of any child under four- 
teen is necessary to support a widowed mother 
or a sick father. Indeed, no state or nation 
can afford to offer up such a sacrifice to such 
and end. The widowed mother and the sick 
father should, indeed, have the relief which 
their wants require, but let that be done at the 
expense of the capable and the successful, not 
at the cost of innocent and immature human 
beings. The nation must not use up its chil- 
dren in the present because they are needed in 
the fullness of their strength in the future. 

“3. If our industries were required to pre- 
vent all avoidable accidents and diseases due to 
the hazard of occupation and by a system of 
insurance provide for all families temporarily 
or permanently deprived of income by injury 
or invalidism, there would be less need than 
now of either public or private charity, and 
children would not be asked to carry a burden 
which manufacturers should bear.” 

We should all stand for laws establish- 
ing better and safer conditions for labor, 
and particularly for laws which try to keep 
greed from robbing children of their 
American birthright to education and free- 
dom. Right here in New Orleans we have 
conditions which we should study and regu- 
late. We have devoted our time so far 
almost exclusively toward the improvement 
of conditions in manufacturing and mer- 
cantile establishments. The time has come 
for the attention of the nation to be di- 
rected toward the permature employment 
of children in street occupations: news- 
paper selling, peddling, boot-blacking, mes- 
senger service, delivery service, running 
errands and tending market stands. The 
employment of all children under four- 
teen years of age in any gainful occupa- 
tion ought to be prohibited, but street oc- 
cupations being more dangerous from a 
material, physical and moral standpoint 
than any other occupation I would raise 
the age limit of them to sixteen. 

The ordinary newsboy is surrounded by 
influences that are extremely bad, because 
of the desultory nature of his work. Com- 
menting on certain features of street 
peddling, Dr. Charles P. Neill declared 
some years ago, “Unless the child is cast 
in the mold of heroic virtue the newsboy’s 
trade is a training in either knavery or 
mendicancy. Nowhere else are the wits so 
sharpened to look for the unfair advan- 
tages, nowhere else is the unfortunate 
lesson so early learned that dishonesty and 
trickery are more profitable than honesty— 
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and that sympathy coins more pennies than 
does industry.” 

As to the messenger service, Dr. Neill 
says, “ The newsboy’s service is demoraliz- 
ing, but the messenger service is debauch- 
ing.” The ignorance of the general public 
as to the evil influences surrounding the 
night messenger service is strikingly illus- 
trated by what one Indiana boy told an 
investigator. He declared that if his 
father knew what he was doing a strap 
would be laid across his back and he would 
be compelled to abandon his work. But 
the father did not know: he thought his 
boy was simply delivering telegrams. Dr. 
Clopper rightly remarks in his excellent 
work, “Child Labor in City Streets,” “ The 
character of the work done by the mes- 
senger boy changes radically after nine 
o’clock or ten o’clock at night. At that 
hour most legitimate business has ceased 
and the evil phases of city life begin to 
manifest themselves. From that time until 
dawn the messenger’s work is largely in 
connection with the vicious features of city 
life.” Investigations along these lines 
made in New Orleans by Mr. Hine and 
Mr. Brown would stir our people to action 
if it were possible to give publicity to the 
naked truth in its appalling hideousness. 
Fortunately conditions in New Orleans 
have been bettered by the earnest efforts 
of the telegraph company. Yet the present 
law must be improved radically. The night 
messenger service ought to be closed to 
minors between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m., and 
any form of labor by minors in the segre- 
gated district should be forbidden at all 
times of day and night. 

The public has long been indulgent 
toward the street-trader because it takes it 
for granted that the child is nobly en- 
deavoring to support a widowed mother or 
a sick father and several starving little 
brothers and sisters. But upon investiga- 
tion of the home conditions of several hun- 
dred newsboys in New York City, it was 
found that in most cases the parents were 
not dependent on the boy’s earnings. The 
poverty plea is for the most part exag- 
gerated. Mr. Scott Nearing says, “In 
many cases the boys want to go on the 
streets in order to have the pocket money 
which this life affords, and ignorant and 
indifferent parents make no objection, but 
take street life as a matter of course. 
Sometimes, though not nearly so often as 
is generally supposed, there is real need 
for the selling.” We may say with the 
secretary of the New York Child Labor 
Committee, “ Where such cities as Paris 
and Berlin do entirely without newsboys— 
corner stands taking their places—it would 
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seem that the least that can be done in 


America is to adopt some adequate system 
of regulation. In this connection the op- 
portunity presented in newspaper selling to 
give work to the aged and handicapped,— 
who otherwise would have to be supported 
by private charity—should not be over- 
looked.” 

So I may conclude with the hope that 
here, and in all the states of the Union, 
laws may be enacted regulating child labor 
not only in factories, work-shops, mines 
and stores, but also in the streets, raising 
the age limit for street occupation to six- 
teen years, prohibiting night messenger 
service by minors between 8 p. m. and 6 
a. m., and forbidding any gainful occupa- 
tions by minors at any time in the segre- 
gated districts. A beautiful saying is at- 
tributed to one of the Greek dramatists: 
“The sea washes away all sins.” May the 
ever rising tide of healthy and enlightened 
public opinion wash away our economic 
sins, but particularly our sins against the 
child! 

To this end I ask you to waken to your 
responsibilities for the girls and boys of 
these United States. Ten years ago a band 
of fifty joined together to bring hope to 
these girls and boys. To-day the band has 
grown from fifty to more than seven thou- 
sand. It should be ninety million. Every 
American citizen, every man that loves his 
country, everyone that has in his heart the 
spark of love for his fellow-beings and in 
his mind the light that enables him to look 
out and beyond the present day to future 
greatness, to still larger greatness and 
higher glory, should do everything in his 
power to promote the purposes, aims and 
ends of this Committee. 

Become members. Let all those who 
have a hundred dollars to spare, and who 
with little sacrifice can part with that, do 
so. Become guarantors of this Committee. 
Let those who so easily part with twenty- 
five dollars for trifles, part with twenty- 
five dollars and become sustaining members 
of this truly great, vital work in our land. 
And you and I who are poor, let us give 
at least two dollars a year, and we will get 
all the literature they publish and we will 
have our minds enlightened on a subject 
that cannot but appeal to true men and 
women. Then the financial end of the 
Committee will be secure, and factory after 
factory will be recorded as free from child 
labor, and the nations of the earth will look 
to these United States and see that in good 
legislation against child labor as in all other 
things, we are away beyond them and set a 
standard for the world. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING 





Ww a special appropriation from 
Congress, the United States Bureau 
of Education has just begun the work of 
investigation and promotion of home and 
school gardens. The new division will be 
under the direction of a specialist in school 
gardening and an assistant, both of whom 
are to be experts in this form of educa- 
tional activity. Miss Ethel Gowans, a 
graduate of the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca, New York, is 
temporarily in charge of the work. 

By means of personal visitation, cor- 
respondence, and publications it is the plan 
of the Bureau to cooperate with school 
boards throughout the United States in 
school and home garden work. Investiga- 
tion has already shown that many cities 
have made considerable progress in school 
gardens, but practically no information on 
the subject is available. The first task of 
the division will be to supply this informa- 
tion. i 

Eventually it is hoped that every city 
school will have a teacher employed twelve 
months in the year who knows gardening 
both theoretically and practically. During 
the school year this teacher will give in- 
struction in nature study, elementary sci- 
ence and gardening in the morning and in 
the afternoon direct the gardens at the 
homes of the children. During the summer 
vacation the teachers will devote all the 
time to directing the garden work. 

The close supervision that such a teach- 
er will be able to give will insure greater 
success for the gardens and will familiarize 
the children with the problems of plant pro- 
duction and utilization. By a cooperative 
method all surplus vegetables and fruits 
will either be marketed or canned and pre- 
served for sale. 

In announcing the new work, Dr. Claxton 
says that school gardening will delevop 
habits of industry; an appreciation of the 
value of money as measured in terms of 
labor; and a realization that every man and 
woman must make his or her own living 
and contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Experiments already have shown 
that with proper direction an average child 
can produce on an eighth of an acre of land 
from $50 to $100 worth of vegetables. 
This would probably add more to the sup- 
port of the family than could be purchased 
with the same child’s wages working in 
factory, shop, or mill. “If children,” he 
adds “can contribute to the families’ sup- 
port while in school, it will make it possible 
for them to attend school three or four 
years longer than they now do. This is 
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a thing more and more desirable, since 
education for life and citizenship can not 
be obtained before the age of fourteen.” 

During the winter months the school 
board of Sterling, Colorado, offers a short 
course for farmers and farmers’ wives and 
for boys and girls or men and women in 
the community who are interested in black- 
smithery, carpentry, gasoline engines, farm 
accounts, dressmaking, cooking, household 
managing, etc. These courses are taught 
by practical people chosen from among the 
most successful in the community. During 
the term 1913-14 the registration reached 
over 100. The people of the community 
are encouraged to bring their problems to 
the school and to go to work on them; when 
they reach a point where they need assist- 
ance, the person in charge of the course 
helps them as the case may demand, and 
the work goes on without the necessitv of 
waiting for a class or wasting time upon 
points which are already familiar to the 
student. 


os 
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EDUCATION MODERNLY SPEAKING. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 





i ei long ago I attended a grammar 
school graduation in a city hall. The 
school committee were there and the mayor, 
and the hall was full of parents. As a part 
of the graduation exercises a group of girls 
came on to the platform, clad in a uniform 
with long gauzy scarfs, and went through 
a series of rhythmic movements from side 
to side and backward and forward, with 
much swinging of arms and some high step- 
ping. It was graceful and much applauded. 
Then there came a group of boys, clad in 
shirt and trousers, who went through some 
movements of marching, pushing and pull- 
ing with some rhythm but wholly without 
grace. 

At the close, the mayor made a speech in 
which he commended these exercises and 
congratulated the parents and citizens on 
the evidence that the appropriation for edu- 
cation made by the City Council had not 
been wasted. 

The thought came to me, “If this is edu- 
cation the old definition must be remade.” 

Some other experiences have pointed to 
the same conclusion. In a school in Wor- 
cester County I was shown the work of the 
boys in pruning and spraying some old apple 
trees which were on the school ground. 
This was a part of their school work. Ina 
school in East Boston recently, I found a 
class of boys under an instructor learning 
to bind books, and actually rebinding some 
out-worn text-books. For the use of the 
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girls in this same school, the school board 
had hired a flat in a near-by tenement, 
where the girls learned to make fires and 
sweep and cook and make beds. In this 
modern school, I have seen girls making 
baskets of reeds and raffia, and the girls 
learn to weave rugs on primitive looms. 
And this is supposed to be an educational 
institution. At least, it is under the control 
of the State Board of Education. 

And now comes the news that, in some 
counties of the West and South, the school 
boys are encouraged to organize pig clubs, 
through which they learn to select and raise 
pigs, the boy raising the biggest and the best 
one to get a prize. All this is under the 
direction of the County Superintendent of 
Education, encouraged by the United States 
Department of Education. 

This was not always so. When I was a 
boy—not so long ago—we played leap-frog 
on the way to school, but it was not counted 
as a part of our education. I learned to 
sew at home and hemmed towels, and made 
holders, and braided rags for mats. I cut 
and dropped potatoes in the spring and 
picked squash-bugs later, and apples later 
still. 

Some of the neighbors’ boys, having pigs 
in the family, fed them, and sometimes 
milked the cows. The girls did much 
housework, but never knew they were study- 
ing domestic science. 

None of these things were thought of as 
education, and a man who had done them 
all his life instead of going to school was 
spoken of as having been deprived of an 
education. 

Evidently the word “education” has 
changed its meaning. Modernly speaking, 
it is much broader and more inclusive. 

Once it meant schooling. It began when, 
about five years of age, a child went to 
school. It ended when he left school or 
college. If he left school young, he had but 
little education. If he went through col- 
lege, he was well educated. If he never 
went to school, he had no education at all. 
All the time after school was called life. 
All before was infancy and did not count. 

Now schooling is but an incident in edu- 
cation. Education is the whole process by 
which one comes from the helpfulness and 
uselessness of infancy to the stature of a 
man. It begins with birth and never ceases. 
It is a continuous process going on internally 
in every human being—a continuous change, 
involving the whole being—a process of 
growth, development, unfolding. It is 
sometimes spoken of as self-realization, the 
individual man or woman coming to his 
own, ripened and perfected. It is the result 
—the sum of an infinite number of influ- 
ences. That is why modernly speaking, 
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playing and working with the hands are’ 


called education as well as learning from 
books. 

This gives a new meaning to the occupa- 
tion of teaching, and this modern idea 
vitally concerns all who call themselves 
teachers. They must know what has gone 
on before school and build upon it. They 
must know what is going on while the 
child is at school and uses it. They must 
know what is coming after school and pre- 
pare for it. 

It is interesting, perhaps important, to 
know how and why this change in the idea 
of education has come about. There have 
been four periods in the history of public 
education in New England. There was, 
first, the time when the people lived close 
together in the primitive settlements along 
the shore and the rivers, when they must 
build their houses within half a mile of the 
meeting-house for fear of the Indians. 

In those days there was the town gram- 
mar school where the boys learned Latin 
and Greek to fit them for Harvard College, 
and in the smaller towns the English schools 
where they learned to read and cipher. 
Their reading was all religious—the Primer, 
first, with those quaint alphabetical coup- 
lets, beginning with, “In Adam’s fall, We 
sinned all,” and ending with “Zacheus he 
did climb a tree, His Lord to see”: then the 
Psalter; and, last, the Bible. These were 
the only reading books. 

The master was bound to keep school 
all the year through, and the school days 
were long; but the boys went when they 
were not needed to help at home, and if 
they were not going to college they stopped 
going when they could read and write, and 
went to work at some trade to which they 
were apprenticed young. The girls never 
went to school at all. 

Then after forty or fifty years, when the 
Indians had been exterminated in King 
Philip’s War and those that followed, the 
people pushed their settlements further out 
into the wilderness and scattered widely. 
They must still have schools, and so there 
grew up the district schools,—the second 
period. 

Because the people were poor and there 
might be many districts in a single town, 
each district had only a short term of school, 
perhaps only a few weeks each winter. To 
this school all the children went, young and 
old, for they must improve the scanty op- 
portunities. Often the schools were large 
and the teachers inefficient; so that the chil- 
dren got but little attention. The bright 


ones learned all that there was to learn, 
which was not much,—reading, writing, 
ciphering; later, some grammar; and, later 
still, some geography. The dull and idle 
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ones learned almost nothing. This period 
lasted for a hundred years. During this 
period, if the children went all the time the 
school kept, they got but little schooling, 
and many were at home a good deal when 
the school was in session. 

Then came the third period,—the period 
of the graded school. Things had changed 
in New England. Home industries were 
giving way; factories were taking their 
place; railroads were being built; foreign 
immigration was bringing new people, first, 
the Irish after the famine in Ireland, then 
from the countries of Europe after the un- 
successful revolutions of 1848. Cities and 
villages grew up, where people lived closer 
together, and there were more children to 
go to school. Then began grading—sepa- 
rating the young from the older,—thien 
“one room—one teacher,” then superintend- 
ents to direct the whole, and courses of 
study, laying out the work by years for 
each class. Then came all those artificial 
stimuli,—promotions, examinations, gradu- 
ations, percentage marks and ranks. 

Then came compulsory school laws and 
truant officers and truant schools. The 
children must go to school all the time; at 
first, until they were twelve, then, fourteen. 
The children had more time in school to 
spend on books; so books multiplied and 
became graded like the children,—tittle 
books for little children—little readers, 
little arithmetics, little geographies and 
little grammars; and bigger books for 
bigger children; and biggest books for big- 
gest children—like the story of the three 
bears. This was a paradise for children 
who loved books. But for those who did 
not, it was the opposite. They might be 
nagged, or scolded, or whipped, according 
to the taste of the teacher. 

Uniformity was ‘the ideal for each school, 
and for all the schools—mechanical uni- 
formity. Starting together in the first 
grade, the children were in theory to move 
forward in military precision—company 
front—from grade to grade, from primary 
school to grammar school, from grammar 
school to high school, from high school to 
college or to life. 

But this company alignment could not be 
maintained any more than in war. The 
ranks were soon decimated, and it took the 
survivors of a good many of the early 
grades to make one of the upper ones, and 
this in spite of the artificial stimuli which 
had been devised. 

The very perfection of this graded sys- 
tem was its undoing. The more perfect it 
became, the more numerous became its 
victims,—children with no taste for books 
and so no taste for school, yet forced by 
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compulsory laws to go and to go all the 
time. 

Still people thought education was school- 
ing, and the child who did not care for 
school was neglecting his only opportuni- 
ties. 

About this time people began to think, 
at least, some people did, and then more, 
and by and by this modern idea of educa- 
tion which I have described came to pre- 
vail. It came about in this wise: Looking 
back over the early period, they had been 
accustomed to say that education was at 
its lowest ebb. Of men who lived during 
this time, their biographers have said, “In 
his youth his educational opportunities 
were of the scantiest, only six or eight 
weeks in a district school until he was 
thirteen years of age.” Then they go on 
to say, “ But, in spite of this handicap,” and 
then they tell what great things he did and 
how influential he became. 

People came to see that the men and 
women who grew up during these two 
periods, that is, during the first two hun- 
dred years, made American history. They 
cleared the wilderness, built towns and 
governed them through the town meetings, 
harnessed all the streams of New England, 
and set up mills along their banks, and in- 
vented machines and contrivances of all 
kinds, later filling the patent office with 
models of their curious devices. They set 
up homes and reared large families, and 
organized churches and sustained them. 
They established lines of commerce to all 
parts of the world and built up a great and 
profitable trade. They served on juries to 
administer laws and went to the legislature 
and helped make them. They fought with 
the Indians and French and with Great 
Britain and gained, first, security, and then 
independence. 

They did a good deal of this when young. 
I know a man who was a master builder 
when he was eighteen, and built some of 
the finest houses in a suburban city. Boys 
of sixteen were liable to military duty in all 
the Indian wars, and a man now living 
nearby served four years in the Civil War, 
rising in that time from private to captain, 
and at nineteen was senior officer in the 5th 
N. H. Regiment and led the regiment up 
Pennsylvania avenue in that final review in 
1865,—the greatest military pageant in the 
world’s history. 

Peter Folger of Nantucket was in Con- 
grees. Once he wore there a suit of clothes 
made from wool from sheep raised on his 
own farm, carded and spun in his own 
house, and woven on a loom of his own 
invention. 

It was seen that these men and women 
were characterized by industry, thrift, per- 
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severance, sound judgment in practical af- 
fairs, common sense; that they feared God, 
read the Bible and went to church, made 
wise laws and obeyed them, had ideals of 
social and civic and religious life, and were 
willing to sacrifice for these ideals. 

Comparing these men and women with 
the product of the graded schools who had 
the advantage of education, it was seen that 
the best of the later product did not excel 
their ancestors, and the poorest fell far 
below them. 

Gradually it dawned upon the thinking 
people that they needed a new definition of 
education, for the early people showed all 
its fruits. 

They saw that education in all genera- 
tions must be the same continuous process, 
that the change from infancy to youth, 
and from youth to manhood, and from 
early manhood to maturity must consist of 
the same steps—must show the same phe- 
nomena. Then they began to analyze. 
They found that every child in the process 
of being educated must make certain acqui- 
sitions, that these acquisitions determined 
his individuality—made him himself. 

These acquisitions were seen to be five, 
—knowledge, habits, tastes, ideals and 
power. Cross-section life at any time, at 
five, or fifteen, or twenty-five and all these 
possessions will be found to be accumu- 
lating. 

Every small boy we see on the street, 
whether black or white, rich or poor, sick 
or well, clean or dirty, is gaining all these 
five things. And older boys, at work at 
home, or sitting decorously in Sunday 
School, or intensely watching moving pic- 
tures, or shouting uproariously on the 
bleachers at a baseball game, or matching 
themselves against the police in a street 
gang, are all gaining knowledge and form- 
ing habits and tastes and fashioning ideals 
and acquiring power. The knowledge may 
be of good or evil, the habits may be good 
or bad, the tastes may be refined or vulgar, 
the ideals may lead upward or downward, 
the power may be ability to do things worth 
while or the opposite, but all the same the 
process goes on unceasingly and it is all 
education. 

People have come to see that it must 
always have been so, and that those early 
people who had but little schooling did 
come to have all these five possessions and 
to have them in a wonderful degree. 

When they ask by what agencies or means 
these possessions were acquired, or, in 
other words, how people were educated, 
they have come to see that all the influ- 
ences by which anybody, everybody, is edu- 
cated may be included under three heads, 
Nature, life and books. 
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This lets in a flood of light upon the two 
early periods, for the people then lived in 
the closest contact with Nature, and shared 
in all the activities of family, church and 
community life. 

_If one of the three means of education 
was wanting, books, the other two agen- 
cies were incessantly at work. This is the 
advantage of pioneer life, which is always 
rural life. Nature appeals to every sense, 
quickens the receptive powers, enlarges the 
range of knowledge, suggests the unseen. 

The sky by day and by night, the move- 
ments of the sun and the moon and the 
stars, the winds and what they bring, the 
sprouting seeds and the ripening grain, the 
running streams making their way to the 
ocean, the ocean itself beautiful in its quiet 
repose—awful in its angry might, the for- 
ests with their magical voices or their more 
mysterious silences—all these educate. 

And in pioneer days every one is so close 
to every one else, life is lived so openly, so 
simply and naturally, and so sympatheti- 
cally, that the experiences of one are the 
experiences of all. A late poet has said, 
“Knowledge grows, but wisdom lingers.” 
In early days, wisdom folowed close on the 
steps of knowledge. 

To see how true all this is, we have only 
to study the life of any of those earlier men 
whom we revere. Washington went to 
school but a little while, and the school was 
not much of a school and he never was a 
great reader of books. Yet we should not 
venture to call him an uneducated man. 
How was he educated? At home with a 
mother who was impartial, patient, firm, 
dignified, a frugal but hospitable house- 
keeper, a sagacious business manager. In 
the household of the Fairfaxes,—high-bred, 
polished, courteous, chivalrous English 
gentlemen; in his surveyor’s camp in the 
wilderness of Virginia, enduring privation, 
suffering hardships, becoming expert in his 
trade; in his journey to the French forts in 
the Ohio, learning the mountains and the 
rivers of the interior, the ways of the 
Indians and the polished diplomacy of the 
French officials; in the camps commanding 
and drilling the Virginia militia, learning 
military tactics to deal with men; in the 
Virginia legislature, learning to deal with 
men of another stamp, learning the science 
and art of law-making, learning to think 
straight on the great questions that were 
already dividing the colony from the 
Mother County, but uniting all the colonies 
one to another. 

Such had been his education when he was 
made commander-in-chief. Nature had 


been his teacher and he had seen and lived 
all phases of life,—in the opulent home, in 
the surveyor’s camp, and in legislative halls. 
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The education of Abraham Lincoln, how 
like and yet how different,—alike in the 
scanty schooling, alike in pioneer and 
wilderness experiences, alike in contact 
with life in varied forms; one educated by 
the experiences of affluence, the other of 
poverty; one in the friendship and lucrative 
employment of the Fairfaxes and the Vir- 
ginian government, the other at twenty-five 
had been a common laborer, a farm-hand, 
carpenter, ferryman, flat-boatman, peddler, 
grocer’s clerk, soldier, unsuccessful mer- 
chant, postmaster and surveyor and had 
remained poor through it all. 

But unlike Washington, Lincoln loved 
books, and with those his education was 
complete——Nature, life and books. 

A late writer has said of Lincoln, “It 
was not in the schools that he was edu- 
cated. The fellowship of trees and streams 
and of the gentle wild things of woods, the 
companionship of boys and men, the pages 
of the Bible and Esop’s Fables and the half- 
dozen other books that he devoured by the 
blaze of the fire, and the discipline of hard 
labor with the axe and plow,—these were 
his teachers.” 

The knowledge gained by these two men 
was not the same—their habits, their tastes, 
their ideals were not the same—and they 
were unlike in the power they acquired and 
exercised; but their lives both teach that 
there is an education which transcends in- 
finitely the education which comes from 
schools alone. 

This was not known during what I have 
called the “ Third period,”’—the period of 
the graded school. That was pre-eminently 
the age of books. Nature and life dis- 
appeared entirely as a means of education. 
This was partly due to the changed social 
conditions, for schools always reflect the 
social conditions. Cities and villages had 
increased in number and size. Farms and 
gardens and the woods had been pushed 
farther away. New and absorbing occu- 
pations had grown up, involving no manual 
labor. Wealth had: increased and. had be- 
come more widely diffused; so that the 
work of the boys and girls about the home 
had ceased to be a necessity, and the school 
came to occupy a commanding place. It 
demanded all the time,—not only all the 
school time, but all the home time. Par- 
ents acquired an exaggerated idea of the 
value of schooling, and many of them made 
great sacrifices to keep their children in 
school and to send them to the high school. 
In the process, family ties were loosened, 
for the interests of parents and children 
became diverse and the chidren lost their 
share in the life and varied activities of 
the family. School and school work and 
school life came to be all absorbing. 
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The school work dealt wholly with books 
and the little knowledge of Nature and life 
that the children might bring was ignored 
or deliberately set aside. 

In my own high school days, we studied 
botany from a book. We began it just after 
Thanksgiving and ended it before Fast 
Day in April. It was a winter study, and 
not a plant or a green leaf was visible in 
the classroom or referred to by the teacher. 
And our study of physics was of the same 
character. All our knowledge of air pres- 
sure, at least all the school taught or recog- 
nized was got from the manipulation of a 
great air pump. I saw it the other day! 
And the arithmetic dealt with impossible 
combinations under impossible conditions 
which had and could have no counterpart in 
the life of any sane man or woman. I 
remember seeing in a little hotel among the 
Green Mountains an advertisement of a 
select school soon to be opened where, as 
the notice said, “would be taught all the 
English branches and Greenleaf’s National 
Arithmetic.” 

For a part of this condition the normal 
schools were responsible and the superin- 
tendents who came in with the graded sys- 
tem. In the early days of the normal 
schools, the students had come largely from 
the farms. They had been educated by 
Nature, and most of them had taught school 
before going to the normal school. They 
had been educated for teaching by teaching. 

But in the general movement, the normal 
schools had been caught in the current. 
The students who had come to them had 
been students of books all their lives—not 
of Nature or of life. They had come up 
through the schools of the system—prim- 
ary, grammar, high—with a premium al- 
ways on_ scholarship,—the scholarship 
which could respond to written examina- 
tions based on text-book lore. 

They magnified the system under which 
they had been brought up, and tended to 
rivet tighter the chains of scholastic slavery 
upon the children. 

Gradually, very gradually, there came a 
change. The thinking people of whom I 
have spoken began to see and then to say: 
“This schooling which we are magnifying 
is not the divinity we think it is; it is only 
a fetish which men have superstitiously 
worshipped. This is not education.” 

Then there began an effort to restore 
what had been lost. It began with a feeble 
effort for nature study. At first, it met 
with no sympathetic response, but with a 
good deal of opposition. I can remember 
when a paper, advocating the teaching of 
natural objects in school, had not a single 
champion, but was ridiculed out of sight by 
the school-masters and superintendents in 
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the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The normal schools awoke early to the 
new ideas, and many a normal school grad- 
uate lost her place because she tried to 
teach the children in the schools to observe 
the trees and the birds about the school- 
house. 

We are now living in the fourth period 
in our educational history. The feature 
that characterizes it is the effort to get back 
into the education of children and youth 
the two means of education which have 
been crowded out,—Nature and life. 

Such are the social conditions of the 
times, that the only way to get them back 
seems to be through the schools. 

Nature study developed into school gar- 
dens and then home gardens and then agri- 
cultural schools and then corn clubs and 
potato clubs, culminating in the pig clubs, 
of which I spoke earlier. 

Life as a means of education came into 
the schools through commercial courses and 
manual training and technical courses and 
sewing and cooking and domestic science, 
and salesmanship. 

There have come continuation and part- 
time schools, and in all these schools and 
courses the effort is made to get. into closer 
touch with life—to make less of books, and 
the books themselves are changing their 
character and holding up the mirror to 
Nature and life. 

This is education modernly speaking. It 
is still all experimental. It is trying to do 
artificially what the first two hundred years 
of New England life did naturally. In 
early days the mill wheel was placed di- 
rectly in the stream and the corn was 
ground and the logs were sawed beside the 
brook by the immediate contact of the run- 
ning water with the wooden paddles. 

Now the same work is done far from the 
stream through a bewildering maze of wires 
and dynamos and motors and transformers. 
It is the modern way, the twentieth century 
way, and it bears some analogy to the way 
education is going. 

This modern idea of education not only 
makes a school a new place, but it changes 
the teacher’s work in general and in detail. 
The teacher now must have always in mind 
all the acquisitions which the children are 
making, must know how each child is pro- 
gressing, and must direct the whole. 

I have spoken chiefly of knowledge. The 
teacher is now to utilize what the child 
gains by experience and to add to it what 
books afford. Herein is the newness of it. 
Many years ago, Lord Bacon wrote, 
“ Books do give forth directions too much 
at large unless they be bounded in by ex- 
perience.” This maxim rarely got into the 
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school. But it is not only in guiding and 
helping in the acquisition of knowledge 
that the teacher’s occupation has changed. 
Those other things—habits and tastes and 
ideals—the teacher now is more largely 
responsible for than ever before. The re- 
sponsibility for those used to be on the 
home,—on the fathers and mothers. It has 
largely ceased to be now. Nor it this the 
fault of the school, 

We hear it said sometimes that the 
school has usurped the functions of the 
home. This is false. If it seems true, it is 
because the parents have neglected their 
opportunities and shirked their duties. Be- 
cause so many of them are ignorant or sel- 
fish or frivolous the school with its broader 
humanitarian outlook, with its higher ideals, 
has undertaken to do the neglected work. 


Does any sane person believe that any | 


teacher would voluntarily have inaugurated 
- a tooth-brush drill in school, if the children 
had been taught and required to use a 
tooth-brush daily at home? 

The great social work of the next half 
century is not, in my judgment, to magnify 
the public school more and extend its work, 
but to rehabilitate the home, to restore to 
it its God-given functions and induce it to 
take upon itself anew its God-imposed 
responsibilities. 

But meanwhile, that the children may not 
suffer, the school must concern itself about 
their personal habits of bathing and eating 
and sleeping and exercising. It must orga- 
nize and direct their play—or better still, 
show them how to organize and direct their 
own play—because, in the modern view, 
play is a necessity. 

Something of this was dimly seen in the 
earlier days by some people. When they 
saw the children forced to go to work early 
and kept at work incessantly, they said: 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” This was regarded as heresy by the 
conservative, duty-loving people, and they 
retorted against the soft sentimental folks, 
“ All play and no work makes Jack an idle 
shirk.” The modern idea-is to find a middle 
course and to combine play with work that 
Jack shall be neither dull nor idle. 

Once the “London Times” said of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, “ He taught the boys to 
be good Christians, true gentlemen, and be 
merry mischievous boys still.” Modernly 
speaking, education includes the formation 
of tastes which count for so much in the 
life of all of us. More than what we know, 
more even than what we can do, are what 
we are fond of, be it books or music or 
Nature or dress or shows or the excite- 
ment of the street. 

The ancient Greeks found their delights 
in the gymnastic games and the lyric and 
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dramatic contests in the stadium; the Ro- 
mans in the bloody combats of gladiators 
and wild beasts and saw with delight the 
Christians thrown to the lions; the Span- 
iards of to-day are fond of bull-fights. 
These are the tastes of peoples. Whether 
our boys like best to hunt birds and rabbits 
and deer with the camera or with the gun 
are matters of taste which are included in 
their education and for which somebody is 
responsible—their parents or their teachers. 
Right here comes in the question grow- 
ing more and more important as the hours 
of labor are lessened. What shall be done 
with the new-found leisure? Are either 
the homes or the schools alive to the tre- 
mendous significance of this question? 
What it true of tastes is true of ideals, 
and they are even more important for they 
are the goal toward which each one of us 
strives. They mark the purpose for which 
we live, and determine the place we shall 
ocupy in the world, whether we shall be 
counted among those who help or those who 


hinder. 


Here, too, because the process of creat- 
ing one’s ideals goes on so silently, because 
the growing boy and girl are hardly con- 
scious of it themselves, both parents and 
teachers are often blind to their oppor- 
tunities. There is an incident in the life 
of Lincoln which is much to the point here. 
When he was a boy, he borrowed a book 
from a neighbor—for he had none at home. 
At night he tucked it between the logs be- 
side his bed. There came a shower and 
soaked it through so that the owner would 
not take it back but made the boy work 
three days to pay for it. Then the boy 
owned it,—his first book. It was Weems’ 
“Life of Washington.” He read and ab- 
sorbed it. None knew, he never knew him- 
self what that book did for him—how 
subtly it was working to determine the goal 
of his life. 

Years after, when he was on his way to 
Washington- to be inaugurated as Presi- 
dent, being called upon for a speech, the 
old story came back to him of the crossing 
of the Delaware and he said: “I recollect 
thinking then, boy though I was, that there 
must have been something more than com- 
mon that those men struggled for.” And all 
those years the example of the men of the 
Revolution had been silently helping to 
form that ideal of sacrifice for liberty and 
devotion to country which was the star to 
which Lincoln had hitched his wagon. 

So all stories of heroism and chivalry and 
patriotism and high-minded devotion to 
duty which in the schools or in the home 
through books of history and masterpieces 
of literature come into the life of boys and 
girls are silent forces fashioning ideals 
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which will transform the character and 
glorify the life. 

When we think of education as a life- 
long process of development going on 
from infancy, we see that because no two 
children begin at the same point or un- 
fold at the same rate or in the same way, 
education must be an individual process. 
There can be no successful mass education 
as we used to think. 

A mother of eleven children said to me, 
“T treat my children all alike but I treat 
all differently.” This seeming paradox ex- 
presses the modern idea of education. 
Children differ physically. To discover 
these differences and to measure them is 
the work of the newly organized function 
of medical inspection; so that the school 
doctor and the school nurse share with the 
teacher the work of guiding the education 
of the child. And when the physical in- 
firmities make the ordinary school regime 
impossible, there must be special schools, 
as for the blind and the deaf, for the 
cripples and the epileptics. 

Children differ, too, mentally, grading 
from the precocious genius to the imbecile 
and the idiot. For the lower extreme are 
the special schools; while for those of slow 
development, and the weak-minded and the 
backward, are special classes. In the study 
of all these children, it has been discovered 
that some are eye-minded and some ear- 
minded and some motor-minded and for 
these a multitude of special methods and 
means have been devised. 

This peculiarity of modern education is 
satirized in “The Wail of the Well.” 


Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 
Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 

Marie has epileptic fits, 

Tom’s eyes are out of plumb, 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 
Mabel has T. B. 

Morris is a splendid case of imbecility, 
Billy Brown’s a truant, 

And Harold is a thief, 

Teddy’s parents gave him dope 
And so he came to grief, 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 

Jerald is a fool, 

So every one of these darned kids 
Goes to a special school. 

They’ve specially nice teachers, 
And special things to wear, 

And special time to play in, 

And a special kind of air, 
They’ve special lunches, right in school, 
While I—It makes me wild! 

I haven’t any specialties, 

I’m just a normal child. 


Because children differ not only now but 
in their future, they are specially treated 
to fit them for special spheres. All sorts of 
vocational schools have appeared and spe- 
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cial stunts by which children have to do all 
sorts of things from raising hens to mak- 
ing dresses. Out of all this has grown the 
demand for small classes, for teachers can- 
not know the peculiarities and idiosyncra- 
cies, the disabilities and infirmities of many 
children, the path along which they have 
come and the road which they will prob- 
ably take. 

Herein, too, we have an explanation of 
the multitude of courses in high schools 
(twelve or fourteen in some western cities) 
and of the universal use of electives in 
college. 

Perplexing, confusing as this modern 
ideal of education may seem, aiming as it 
does to meet the special needs of individuai 
boys and girls and young men and women, 
—needs which grow out of their past and 
which look forward to their future —the 
greatest benefit after all comes to the 
teacher. For the teacher in any grade or 
any kind of school, it means more ample 
opportunity—a more abundant life. 

Under the older regime, especially under 
the graded system, teachers might and did 
grow hard and sour, settling down into a 
dull and spiritless routine, and the teachers 
who had the least consideration for child- 
hood were often accounted the most suc- 
cessful. 

Education, modernly speaking, means 
teachers keenly observant of individual 
pupils, warmly sympathetic with individual 
needs, patient with individual infirmities, 
stimulating to individual ambitions. It 
means teachers alert but self-restrained, 
conscious of their place and part in the 
intense throbbing life of the twentieth 
century.—Journal of Education. 





There are thousands in every age of 
little “great” lives; says Truth, men and 
women who struggle heroically from start 
to finish in obscurity, and against almost 
insurmountable difficulties, full of hope, 
courage and cheerfulness. Those are the 
pattern lives, quite irrespective of whether 
they attain success. The secret of success 
is a favorite subject with writers, orators 
and the self-made, and all. take it for 
granted “success” means power, promin- 
ence or prosperity. Happiness is the true 
success. Which is the better, to have the 
exterior of the house agreeable—so that 
those outside think how pleasant it must be 
inside—and the interior comfortless, or to 
have the interior comfortable and neglect 
the exterior? Many who have attained 
power, prominence or prosperity have to be 
contented with being thought happy. 
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HE Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Assocation, of 
which Supt. Henry Snyder is President, 
will meet at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
22nd for a five days’ session. The meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
David Starr Jordan, president, which will 
be an international congress of educators 
and education will be held next summer, at 
Oakland, California, one of the attractive 
suburbs of San Francisco, from August 16th 
to August 28th. This will afford opportun- 
ity to attend this Association, and also to 
see the great Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Travel next year will be westward. 
Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick, of the State 
Department at Harrisburg, is the member 
from Pennsylvania on the Board of Direct- 
ors of the National Association. 


The Educational Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, met 
at Harrisburg, October roth, and arranged 
for a committee of five to draft a teachers’ 
pension bill, to be submitted to the next 
Legislature. The general sentiment ex- 
pressed at the meeting was that the retire- 
ment fund should be made up equally of 
contributions by teachers and an appropri- 
ation by the State. The committee is to 
include an expert on pensions and a legal 
expert and is to make a report to the State 
Educational Association when it meets in 
December. The council re-elected Dr. J. 
George Becht, secretary of the State Board 
of Education, as president, and elected 
Prof. W. S. Steele, Harrisburg, as secre- 


tary. 


THE United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation has called a conference of special- 
ists in charge of departments in State uni- 
versities, normal schools and other insti- 
tutions for the training of teachers for 
vocational schools, and presidents or di- 
rectors of such institutions, to be held in 
connection with the 1914 annual conven- 
tion of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. The conference will be held, by 
invitation, in the rooms of the Richmond 
Business Men’s Club, December 11, and 
will be preceded by an informal dinner at 


| 6 p. m., tickets one dollar. Application for 
copies of the programme of the conference 
and cards of admission, should be ad- 
dressed, before December 1, to W. T. 
Bawden, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is in charge of the arrange- 
ments, 





On Tuesday, Oct. 13, 1914, Mr. M. S, 
Hershey presented to Derry Township, 
Dauphin county, a new public school build- 
ing. It is the finest rural school in the 
state. Consolidation was begun in Derry 
Township a few years ago, but the old 
building became inadequate to accommo- 
date the pupils). Mr. M. S. Hershey, who 
has the keenest interest in all things that 
uplift, offered to construct and to equip 
the handsome building now occupied by 
more than six hundred happy and grateful 
children of Derry Township. The building 
is constructed of Lancaster red brick and 
trimmed with granite. Light blue native 
limestone forms the base. The length is 
220 feet, with wings at each end ex- 
tending back 100 feet. The main width is 
75 feet, including a corridor 13 feet wide. 
It has eighteen school rooms, a kindergarten, 
an office, two store rooms, rest room, 
library room, four toilets in addition to 
three private toilets for teachers. The 
basement is occupied by a gymnasium, four 
play rooms, two lunch rooms, boiler room, 
janitor’s tool shop, fan room and two 
toilets. The direct heat is steam. The air 
is kept pure by fanning the filtered air at 
70 degrees into the rooms, and by exhaust- 
ing the vitiated air by another fan in the 
loft. The interior of building is furnished 
in mission with a greenish tint. The entire 
cost of building, equipment and grounds 
is $120,000. 


Co. Supt. L. E. Smith says, “I read The 
Journal from cover to cover.” We used to 
say in the old days in the High School, 
“Tdeas are scarce, and worth a dollar each 
on an average.” It was a sort of proverb 
with us. When a lad thought he had got 
a new idea, there was often a pleasant 
laugh at adding “another dollar.” Dr. 
Burrowes, who was much given to reading 
good novels, once said to us, “If I get a 
single idea from a book it is worth read- 
ing.’ Many articles in The Journal dur- 
ing the year should give an idea to almost 
any reader, whether parent, teacher, su- 
pervisor, or director. What Dr. Hillis 
says of Germany in this number is full of 





interest. Naboth’s Vineyard at the close, 
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the familiar story of Ahab and Jezebel, is 
an apt but terrible suggestion. ‘“ What 
shall it profit a man?” We hope to give 
his graphic story of Little Belgium in Dec- 
ember’ number. “Education Modernly 
Speaking” is another article well worth the 
space it occupies. We read everything we 
see from George H. Martin. He is one of 
the sanest thinkers of the day on school 
matters, 


THE Harrisburg School Board has 
adopted the recommendation of Supt. 
Downes that an experienced and competent 
female teacher- advisor be employed to have 
general out-of-door oversight of high 
school girls. The duties of such teacher 
include personal conferences with mothers 
in the homes, and with the students them- 
selves, the determining of causes for fail- 
ure in studies, for dropping out of school, 
advising on personal matters, securing 
safe and proper employment for those 
forced to leave school, conferring with 
employers, and, in general, acting as help- 
er and adviser on all matters pertaining 
to the educational and personal welfare 
of high school girls. 





A book of unusual value has recently 
been published by Lea and Febiger, of 706 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, on Medical 
and Sanitary Inspection of Schools, for 
the use of the health officer, the physi- 
cian, the nurse and the teacher. It is by 
Dr. S. W. Newmyer, who has for the past 
three years been in charge of the division 
of child hygiene of the Philadelphia bureau 
of health, and was for ten years before 
that in the work of medical inspection of 
schools. It is a book of over three hundred 
pages, illustrated with seventy-one engrav- 
ings, some of them in color, and a dozen 
or more full-page plates, and has an index 
of a half-dozen pages, covering the very 
practical contents of the volume. Medical 
inspection of schools is now an essential 
feature of the system, and there are help, 
instruction and suggestion for all who 
would be efficient in this work. Administra- 
tion; school buildings and grounds; infec- 
tions, contagious and communicable dis- 
eases; and physical defects are the gen- 
eral subjects discussed. The book costs 
$2.50, and should be found in many school 
libraries. 


For the benefit of children in rural 
schools suggestions for a series of lessons 
on corn are about to be issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The average 
production per acre of corn in the United 
' States is still below 28 bushels per acre 
despite the fact that in almost every section 
of the country yields of more than 100 
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bushels have been obtained. The difference 
indicates in a measure the value of proper 
instruction in growing corn. The spread 
of boys’ corn clubs all over the country has 
also emphasized the need of corn study in 
rural schools. The forthcoming bulletin 
contains outlines of 12 lessons covering 
such important points as the rotation, best 
kinds of corn, ways of judging corn, seed, 
corn crop rotation, best kind of fertilizers, 
proper cultivation and the food value of the 
crop. Suggestions for the proper observ- 
ance of corn day have received considera- 
tion. Rural teachers, especially in the great 
corn-growing states, will find the bulletin 
a valuable aid in the work of stimulating 
in their charges a healthy interest in sound 
agriculture. This bulletin will be published 
under the title of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
617 “School Lessons on Corn,” and copies 
will be sent free as long as the supply lasts. 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey is congratulated to- 
day, says the New Era of October 9th, on 
his seventy-seventh birthday. He has been 
spending the day looking after the make-up 
of the October number of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. This is the five hundred 
and eighty-second issue of this staunch 
periodical that he has put through press, 
and he has personally directed the make-up 
of every one of them. He would like to 
continue this good work, which he regards 
the most important of his long life, until 
his six hundredth issue—fifty years—and 
has but eighteen monthly numbers ahead 
for that unique record. He is young yet, 
and looks as if he ought to live ten or 
twenty years longer. 


Henry Sasin writes Dr. Winship that 
he had a letter from Greenwood written 
a day or two before his death in which he 
said. “I am plodding along toward the 
other goal in the firm belief that there is 
a hereafter in which we shall know and 
live and grow in- wisdom and knowledge. 
I am trying to live so as to be ready for the 
summons whenever the thread of this life 
is severed.” 


F. W. Robertson once said, “ The Sabbath 
is not Hebrew, but human and humane. It 
is not a mere Jewish law but a law of = 
nature. Eternal as the constitution of man 
is the necessity for the observance of the 
Sabbath. If the ancient Jew needed a 
seventh day for rest and religion, so do 
men of like passions today.” John Bright 
said, “ The stability and character of our 
country and the advancement of our race 
depend, I believe, on the careful observance 
of a day of rest and worship.” Joseph 
Cook said, “ You show me a nation that has 
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given up the Sabbath and I will show you 
a nation with the seeds of decay. It does 
not seem to me accidental that Switzerland, 
Scotland, England, and the United States, 
the countries which best observe Sunday, 
constitute almost the entire map of safe 
‘popular government.” The Sabbath is a 
divine revelation. It is a peculiar feature of 
Christianity and the religion of the Jews. 
It was instituted by God and was specific- 
ally commanded in the Mosaic Decalogue, 
but seems to have been kept by man before 
the Ten Commandments were given. 


In a village in northern Ohio a young 
woman of experience in teaching had the 
individual promises of the five members of 
the village board to appoint her as teacher. 
She got no notification of election. About 
the last of August she went to the village 
and asked that something definite be done 
at the meeting to be held that evening. 
When the board balloted three votes were 
cast against her. A few minutes after the 
ballot was taken she asked to be allowed to 
come into the meeting and ask their advice 
about a certain matter. They admitted her 
and informed her she had been rejected 
and the clerk who had voted for her, ac- 
cording to his promise, read the result of 
the aye and nay vote to her. Then this 
young woman, who by the way is not a 
termagant, but a charming, cultured young 
person, proceeded to educate that board. 
Among other things she said: “ Gentlemen, 
I had your individual promises early in the 
summer to appoint me a teacher in your 
schools. On the strength of that promise 
I did not seek another place but attended a 
summer school all summer. I supposed you 
to be men of your word. How can you 
expect a teacher to have a good moral 
character with a due regard for her obli- 
gations when you as members of the Board 
of Education have no regard for a 
promise?” Turning to the President who 
sat near where she stood, she said, “ Mr. 
, did you not voluntarily promise me 
your support?” He was forced to admit 
he had promised. She wrung admissions 
like this from the other two faithless ones 
and retired with proper dignity. At no 
time had she allowed herself to lose con- 
trol of her temper. Immediately after she 
left the room one who had voted aganst 
her moved a reconsideration and she was 
elected at $60 per month.—Ohio Education- 
al Monthly. 





Mr. P. A. Maignen, the expert in water 
filtration, says: “It is not the gun, the flying 
machine or the submarine, the sword or the 
bayonet, the rifle or the lance, that will end 
this great war; it will be disease. The na- 
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tion whose soldiers can be kept free from 
dysentery, typhoid, cholera and diseases of 
the respiratory tract will win. Surgical art 
and careful nursing, as also the improved 
treatment of wounds and first-aid treat- 
ments, will go a long way in alleviating 
suffering ; but all this is like a drop of water 
in a bucket when compared with the gastro- 
intestinal disorders which follow the use 
of infected water and bad food and the 
respiratory troubles which are caused by 
dampness, cold and bad air. The nation, 
then, that will have the means to sterilize 
the alimentary canal and the respiratory 
tract as a prophylactic and curative measure 
will win in the end.” 


A hard-working friend of the writer said 
to him recently: “I believe the finer sensi- 
bilities of my make-up are passing away.” 
Morally? No. Mentally? No. Physically? 
Not exactly. Spiritually? The last ques- 
tion was left unanswered, at least by word 
of mouth. We knew the meaning and were 
pained to hear the note of regret. Cer- 
tainly in his life that has been lived so 
absolutely for others he is far nobler for 
his sacrifice. Yet the very thought of 
something that was getting beyond his 
reach, suggested in a brief moment of re- 
laxation, made one think of the tremen- 
dous importance of keeping one’s spiritual 
nature on a fair level with his physical and 
mental. We are all going to think of these 
things some day we tell ourselves—but, 
remember, the present is the best index of 
the future. We begin to read when we are 
children, if we begin at all. Old age has its 
recompense—and it is sweet when we draw 
it from the capital stored up in youth. Life 
is a lamp that cannot be filled in a day. 
We must get our oil from the cruse before 
dusk gathers.—Eschange. 





THE morning special help period in 
some schools begins at 8:30 when all 
teachers are present ready for work. The 
afternoon special help period begins at 1 
o’clock, all teachers present, the same as 
in the morning. In case there are no 
pupils with engagements for special help, 
the time from 8:30 to 9 and from I to 1:30 
is used in necessary school housekeeping 
and preparation of teaching plans. Child- 
ren who need special help in their studies 
will feel free to ask for it during’ these 
periods. Teachers may arrange to give the 
special help at either of these periods, but 
itis believed the morning period is the 
better. Special help is individual in its 
nature and should be carefully adapted to 
each pupil. Mass instruction during these 
periods is avoided. To require children 
who need special help to remain for it at 
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the end of the day, or to require then to 
remain as a penalty for needing help, seems 
to have an unfavorable influence upon the 
habitual attitude of those children toward 
study. 





Ruskin says, “ The entire object of true 
education is to make people not merely ‘do’ 
the right things, but ‘enjoy’ the right 
things; not merely industrious, but to love 
industry—not merely learned, but to love 
knowledge—not merely pure, but to love 
purity—not merely just, but to hunger and 
thirst after justice.” And Turgenief: 
“Who knows what seeds each man living 
on earth leaves behind him, which are only 
destined to come up after his death? Who 
can say by what mysterious bond a man’s 
fate is bound up with his children’s, his 
descendants ” how his vearnings are reflect- 
ed in them, and how they are punished for 
his errors?” 

The war articles in The Century for No- 
vember deal with the European conflitt 
from many angles. W. Morgan Shuster in 
the Breakdown of Civilization reviews 
impartially the case of each nation at war, 
and leaves the reader to judge of the justice 
of their cause. Prof. Samuel P. Orth, of 
Cornell ,writes of Germany’s Destiny. He 
marshalls the real facts of Germany’s prog- 
ress, aside from her militarism, and shows 
that even the defeat of her armies cannot 
stop her from her destined goal. The third 
article, The Coming of the Storm, by H. 
Fielding Hall, is a picture of how England 
suddenly awoke to find herself at war. The 
rigid despotism of the Russian autocracy 
stands revealed in the account of a young 
Russian woman’s experiences in the last 
revolution. Marie Sukloff’s The Making 
of a Russian Terrorist is more than a de- 
scription of the workings of the Nihilist 
movement, it is a personal record of in- 
tense bitterness and suffering, undertaken 
for the cause of human liberty. Having 
completed his studies of the immigration 
prpoblem, Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross 
begins his new series on the people of 
South America in the November Century. 
The first of the “ South of Panama” articles 
treats of Ecuador and Colombia and is pref- 
aced by John Barrett, director of the Pan- 
American Union. The series will be a 
study of the lives of our South American 
neighbors, from the standpoint of a trained 
observer and a sociologist. The fiction of 
this number is headed by James Lane 
Allen’s new serial, “ The Sword of Youth,” 
a story of Civil War time. It shows the 
broken lives of a country devastated by 
war, and the struggle between love and 
patriotism that goes on in the heart of a 
young soldier. 
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GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 





HE schoolmaster comes to his own. It 
was he, though not in the lists of 
contestants for the prize of honor, to whom 
Jove awarded the crown of gold—the 
Teacher. 

Martin Grove Brumbaugh was sum- 
moned by those who knew him and his 
work to submit his name at the primary 
balloting for a proper candidate for Chief 
Executive of Pennsylvania. He was chosen 
standard bearer of his party, submitted the 
issue to the people at large, and, after some 
weeks of vigorous campaigning, was 
swept into office on a tidal wave of popular 
favor. With the New Year it will be His 
Excellency, whereupon, in common with 
many tens of thousands, we tender our 
most hearty congratulations. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was born in Huntington 
county, April 14, 1862, son of Rev. George 
B. and Martha P. Brumbaugh, so that he 
is now in his fifty-third year, the very 
prime of his active and useful life. He was 
most fortunate in his birth and early home 
life. The best that is in him he had before 
entering upon the course of liberal school 
training which was to fit him for the broad 
field of general education in which he has 
done so much, and the still broader field 
of administration and executive responsi- 
bility into which he is going. The rural 
school of the township, the Juniata College, 
the State Normal School at Millersville, 
Harvard University, and the University of 
Pennsylvania—he knew them all in order- 
ly succession, graduated from each of 
them with good rank, and the customary 
degrees, and has since had the doctorate of 
honor from college and university. 

He was the active and earnest county 
superintendent of Huntington county at 
twenty-one years of age, and served, we 
think, three terms in this office. During the 
latter part of this time he did valuable 
work in organizing the schools of Louisiana. 
It was then that we made his acquaintance 
at the State Teachers’ Association, when 
he and Harry W. Fisher, another live 
wire, his familiar friend, were stirring 
things at these annual state meetings. 
Professor Fisher was then superintendent 
of schools in Bedford and knew almost 
every bridle path in his rugged county. He 
has been for many years supervising prin- 
cipal of one of the leading schools of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was president of Juniata 
College, his Alma Mater, when thirty-two 
years old. Here he remained twelve yeats, 
from 1894 to 1906, at the same time: a 
clergyman in the Church of the Brethren 
of which this is the representative college. 
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While president here, he was also the 
professor of pedagogy in the University of 
Pennsylvania for ten years or longer. 
While holding these positions he was re- 
lieved from duty from 1900 to 1902, that 
he might organize the schools of Porto 
Rico. He was appointed the first commis- 
sioner of education to this island by 
President McKinley. He was elected Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of Philadelphia 
in 1906, and has been re-elected each year 
since that time in recognition of his effi- 
cient service in this position, one of the 
most important in the United States. 

Dr. Brumbaugh is a member of the Col- 
lege and University Council, The Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Commission 
the Valley Forge Park and other commis- 
sions. He was a prominent member of the 
Educational Commission that prepared the 
New School Code of Pennsylvania. He has 
also been author and editor of books and 
other publications, and is one of the best 
equipped men in the country on the educa- 
tional platform. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, which strong- 
ly urged his fitness for the office of govern- 
or, said of him the morning after his 
election: 

“He is ideally equipped for the position, 
temperamentally, intellectually and in all 
other respects. He is a man of inflexible 
will and dauntless courage. He will re- 
deem every promise he has made in his 
campaign, and will give Pennsylvania an 
honest, able and conscientious administra- 
tion. He is progressive, responsive to the 
new life which has quickened the public 
conscience, a man of far-seeing vision, 
keen perception and broad sympathies. He 
understands the needs, the aspirations, the 
potentialities of Pennsylvania, and will de- 
vote his boundless energy and rich endow- 
ments with an eye single to the common 
weal.” So say we all. 

With Dr. Brumbaugh there go into office, 
in the high places at the Capitol, two more 
of our old friends in whose good fortune 
and merited honors we rejoice—Harry 
Houck and Frank McClain Dr. Henry 
Houck is re-elected to the office of Secretary 
of Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth. 
We have known him, both in himself and 
in his invaluable work for the schools, in- 
timately and with unfailing regard these 
fiifty years and more. There is probably 
no man in Pennsylvania who has a wider 
circle of admiring friends. Hon. Frank B. 
McClain is elected Lieutanant-Governor of 
the Commonwealth and Speaker of the 
Senate. He was speaker of the House of 
Representatives during his last term of 
service in the Legislature, and has since 
been Mayor of Lancaster. He was one of 
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our old boys of the Lancaster High School 
days, whose tenor voice rang for three 
years in our music periods and in the fine 
concert programmes led by Prof. Carl 
Matz on special occasions. We have known 
him as friend for more than thirty years, 
and congratulate him on his advance to 
higher honors. 

Three good men who will be worthy 
servants of the State. 


iia 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 





bie next meeting of the Pennsylvania 

State Educational Association will be 
held at Harrisburg, on the last three days 
of 1914. Standards in Education will be 
the general topic of the program. By what 
standards are the equipment of our schools 
and their work to be measured? All meet- 
ings will be held in the Technical High 
School building. The different departments 
will have rooms in this building so that 
members or visitors may pass readily from 
one department to another during the ses- 
sions. President Robert C. Shaw is stir- 
ring the State. The chairman of the en- 
rolling committee in each county and town 
is the local Superintendent. Send him your 
name, if you are a teacher, and one dollar, 
and have yourself enrolled as a member. 
Let this year’s enrollment go beyond any 
in our past history. 

An advance circular which has been 
widely distributed, gives the following as 
some of the things about the Association 
that every teacher in the State should know: 

“The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, organized in 1862, has either in- 
itiated or fostered every important forward 
movement in the development of the school 
system in the state since that time. One 
of its first acts was to ask for and secure 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. In 1853 it asked for Normal Schools. 
In subsequent years it appealed for an in- 
crease in the number of these schools. In 
1898 it urged the state to take absolute con- 
trol of them. Up to 1885 five attempts 
were made to secure a compulsory attend- 
ance law. The fight was kept up till in 
1903 the present law was secured. 

The Association early sought for an ad- 
equate appropriation for the schools. In 
1867 it asked for $600,000. In later years 
it increased its demands until to-day the 
appropriation to school work in Pennsyl- 
vania is larger than that of any other state 
in the Union. In 1877 High Schools were 
demanded. In 1896 it recommended that 
they be established in townships and rural 
districts. Today thousands of children are 
enjoying the privileges thus secured. It 
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has had an honorable part in securing the 
admirable school code in effect in the state 
today. As early as ’88 it advocated free 
text books. In ’89 it urged a minimum sal- 
ary of $30.00 for teachers and in 1912 ask- 
ed that the minimum be placed at $45.00. 
It has promoted the teaching of drawing, 
music, natural science, manual training and 
domestic science.” 

It also gives the following as some of the 
reasons why every teacher in the State 
ought to enroll as a member of the Asso- 
ciation : 

“The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation is not meant to be an exclusive 
organization composed of the leading edu- 
cators of the state; it is rather that great 
body of men and women engaged in the 
work of educating the youth of the state 
acting in a concerted manner. This con- 
ception of the Association demands that you 
view it from the standpoint of your obliga- 
tions to the Association as well as from the 
standpoint of what membership in the As- 
sociation will secure for you. 

“The Association has a right to expect 
your moral support. In working for the 
betterment of the schools of the state it is 
advancing your interests. It has accom- 
plished a great deal with only a small mem- 
bership; but the work of the future will de- 
mand greater zeal. In order that the As- 
sociation may work at its maximum effi- 
ciency it must have the support of the 
whole teaching force of the state. 

“The Association needs your financial 
support. If you would put a valuation on 
the bettered conditions it has secured for 
you, you would realize that you already 
owe it many times the membership fee of 
one dollar. Before every forward step is 
taken there must be conferences, exchange 
of experience, detailed investigation, The 
expense of these is put upon the Associa- 
tion. Make your contribution to this work 
that future teachers and pupils may reap 
the result as you are reaping the results 
of contributions of past teachers. 

“Join the Association for your own sake. 
If gives you a standing in your profession. 
It is an evidence to your directors and 
superintendent that you are aligned with 
the progressive school men and women of 
the state. Join the Association because it 
will give you a sense of power. 

“The Association can give you inspira- 
tion for your work. Meeting with teachers 
who work under different conditions, hear- 
ing addresses of experienced school men, 
studying the reports of the conventions, 
you learn how others have solved the prob- 
lems you face, how their service has been 
rewarded and you gain a higher idea of 
your profession and its possibilities.” 





FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 
Sues annual school report of State Super- 

intendent Schaeffer, for 1913-14, was 
published in our last number—rounding out 
four-score years of the growing life and 
power of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. Every one of these reports, from 
the first by Hon. James Findlay, in 1835, 
to the eightieth by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
is to be found in the volumes of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. Eighteen of 
them with other early documents issued 
from 1835 to 1852, are given in the sixteenth 
volume of the Journal, so that the set should 
here be complete. The nineteenth report, 
by Hion. F. W. Hughes, for 1851-52, is 
in the first volume of the Journal, pages 
346-352, which began publication January 
1852. Each succeeding volume contains 
the annual report for that year. The 
eighteenth report for 1850-1851 shows 1400 
school districts, 11,880 teachers, 508,142 
pupils, tax levied $1,286,536, and state ap- 
propriation paid $193,004, including Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Burrowes says of these figures, 
in an editorial article, “They cheer the 
heart and expand the hopes of every friend: 
of education.” Compared with the figures 
below—2568 districts, 39,596 teachers, 
1,401,325 pupils, and appropriation paid 
$6,977,927—they show a contrast and great 
advance in sixty years. 

Of the reports from 1835 to 1852 re- 
printed in the sixteenth volume, Dr. B. says, 
“Owing to the wretched form in which 
the annual reports of the earlier superin- 
tendents of Common Schools were published 
and the want of interest that long prevailed 
on the subject few copies of these docu- 
ments are now to be found. There is not 
now known to be in existence in the State 
a full series of these reports since 1834, 
except the one belonging to the editor of 
this Journal. State Superintendent Hughes 
a short time since tried to collect a set, but 
he found it impossible, and thus attention 
has been attracted to the subject. He has 
proposed that they shall be reprinted in this 
Journal, and in this way these documents 
be restored to accessibility and preserved 
from the oblivion into which they are so 
rapidly passing.” 

It was the business of the writer to get 
these musty, time-stained, insignificant- 
looking little pamphlets into type and 
through the press. We remember them 
well, and the interest we felt in these suc- 
cessive links in a chain of historic “ copy” 
that came so near to being broken. Dr. 
Burrowes, on handing them to us, said, 
“Be careful of them, for I think it is the 
only set in existence.” His own exhaust- 
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ive Fourth Annual Report (1838)—pages 
228-242, vol. 16 of the Journal—was among 
them, of which Dr. Edward Brooks used 
to say that, considering all the circum- 
stances, it was “ the most remarkable report 
of its kind he had ever read.” 
* The State Superintendents of Common 
Schools were James Findlay who wrote 2 
reports, Thomas H. Burrowes, supplement- 
ary and 2 others, Francis R. Shunk 4, An- 
son V. Parsons 1, Charles McClure 3, Jesse 
Miller 2, Townsend Haines 2, Alexander L. 
Russel 2, Francis W Hughes 1, Charles A. 
Black 2, Andrew G. Curtin 3. From the 
adoption of the common school law in 1834 
until 1857 the duties of the Superintendent 
of Schools were performed by the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, in whose 
office there was a School deputy in charge 
of this bureau, which was erected into the 
Department of Common Schools in 1857, 
and Henry C. Hickok who had been school 
deputy when Andrew G. Curtin was Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, was made 
the first Superintendent of Common 
Schools. He made 3 reports, Thomas H. 
Burrowes 3, Charles R. Coburn 3, James P. 
Wickersham 7 as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools and 8 as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (change of title under 
the Constitution of 1873), E. E. Highbee 9, 
D. J. Waller, Jr. 3, and Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer 20.—we hope he may live to make it 
30. He is the man for the place as long 
as he is willing to hold it. Twenty years 
ago, when Attorney General Hensel was 
looking for the man to recommend to Gov- 
ernor Pattison for this appointment we 
happened to be in his office and he asked 
what we thought of Dr. Schaeffer. “No 
better man in the state” we thought then, 
and think so now, and the State at large 
has long since been of the same opinion. 

The following is the statistial statement 
which belongs to the eighteth annual re- 
port published in the October number of 
The Journal: 

STATISTICAL STATEMENT 
Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
for the School Year Ending July 6, 
1914, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 


BBO occ cthre ass Sir dials 0 06 6:0 0 2,568 
Number of school houses........ 15,3060 
Number of schools............. 37,787 
Frist grade high schools........ 207 
Second grade high schools...... 269 
Third grade high schools........ 408 
County superintendents......... 66 
District superintendents......... 114 
Number of male teachers....... 8,350 
Number of female teachers..... 31,246 
Whole number of teachers...... 30,596 


Average salary of male teachers 


oe a ee eee ree $68.06 
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Average salary of female teachers 
DOr TAOUEN:. 6 socisid does eens oats $49.44 
Average length of school term in 
PROD aba va ang cas eons 8.6 
Whole number of pupils........ 1,401,325 
Average number of pupils in 
daily attendance.............. 1,124,951 
Cost school houses, buildings, 
PEMINE ELC. 5:5 354.55 see esse eek 846,101.52 
Teachers’ wageS........cccseces $23,834,407.69 
Cost of text books.............. $1,159,614.09 


Cost of school supplies other than 


text boos, including maps, 

GIGNES FOTO! hin cic e osc ven nee $1,777,942.07 
Salaries of secretaries of school 

OARS ios. dace scomsdsawecacs $254,288.16 
Fees of treasurers of school 

GATOS 655-2 carers cain asteeies 254,073.36 


Total cost of collection of taxes. $600,410.13 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 


sory attendance law........... $206,563.17 
All other expenses............. $14,600,736.14 
Total expenditures............:. : $52, 544,036. 33 


Regular appropriation to common 

schools for school year ending 

WEY 0; “TOUA ss 5:60:65: «cois-wivreraia'eo%s $6,077,927.29 
Appropriation for free tuition of 

students in State Normal 

Schools for the school year end- 


ine Taly: 10, TOUAS sis.o:s.5;ceiaviee's $300,000.00 
Appropriation to Philadelphia 

Normal Schools ..........2005 $36,000.00 
Appropriation to pay tuition of 

non-resident pupils............ $50,000.00 
Appropriation for township and 

borough high schools......... $225,000.00 
Appropriation for county super- 

erintendents’ salaries.......... $120,000.00 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year Ending July 7, 1913, Philadel- 
phia Included. 


Increase in number of schools.. 1,180 
ncrease in number of male 

HOQCHOIG: Sslciacuas cca neetoew ne 128 
Increase in number of female 

RORGNIENGE: .ii0oiisre'ea.0 0.or6:0t0-0%0 ths, 1,512 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

Cts, Per MOKA. «.cccie cs 500800 $2.24 
Increase in salary of female teach- 

CFS; PEF MONTH. o:6.06cccecscees 75 
Increase in length of school term 02 
Increase in number of pupils.... 58,270 
Increase in teachers’ wages..... $1,348, 583.83 
Increase in cost of building, 

purchasing and renting........ $1,786,038.47 


Condition ra System, not Including Philadel- 
phia, with comparisons. 


Number of districts............ 2,567 
| oe rr 16 
Number of schools............. 32,877 
PORTOASE oii oun diss 6s0 si oKe 
Number of pupils.............. 1,200,444 
PROPORIE 5 ci ilaicc exes esses 50,806 
Average daily attendance....... 955,740 
BIGEBASE. oie vis a:4i0.6.50.86.0-0-4:8 45; 
Per cent. of attendance.......... 87 
TOGUEAGC iiss stccelclcc cece oO 
Average length of school term 
HY” AMONENS 6:56 Vic's cecc owe dees 8.70 
BHCTORSE. 6305.5) es 08 bes ee srs .22 
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Ties of male teachers........ 7/809 Avena steiner Sepedes sess 75,466 
MGLPSERS Poiciiec sccca tn cn es ost of school houses, purchasing, 
Number of female teachers...... 26,877 POW, COE. oa ccc ss cs ceeuuss $878,552.11 
PORREMRE: «5 ccc'sines ceca wee us 1,308 | Teachers’ wages ............... $2,354,637.57 
—— number of teachers...... sep baa - school text books....... $54,909.28 
MGPOONO? Sosiw css cote eens 1,4. ost of school supplies other than 
Average salary of male teachers tGxt “HOGMNG.. Jocc ccc. lessee $132,458.43 
per pene Sey ees Herne 7 ssl _ Ce \ Pe ee ee $5,000.00 
MEVEDRO® 5 os sie cceccvecoces 2.2 COS OF CREASULET. .. euiics ences $4,000.00 
Average a of female teachers $48.86 All other expenses.............. $2,046,320.13 
GER MONE: oc cc ceccccssccoswes i : EET Hear Cae 
le alae a ala 65 Total expenditures ............ $5,526,556.37 
Purchasing building, repairing o— 
houses, renting, etc............ $7,660,022.64 
EMPTOCASO. ow inarccaeeses $1,464,841.70 OVER THE FIELD. 
Teka WAMBO’. fai scx nclewat een $18,852,00.91 
MOTEASE Sic civic ide vccseeeve ,05 3.00 : : 
Cost < text books........0<c0« 7 "‘Stuse Bete wane Tae eae be 
MENQGEO “6 Cei ee Rhee anhe es 13.02 . . { + 
Cost of school supplies other than perintendents of Pennsylvania very gen- 
ae ee Mitstaea ce wderentes $1,290,634.06 | erally sent out circular letters to teachers 
,+Nerease ..... Wtteeeeeeeees 139,204.71 | at the beginning of the term. These letters 
a = Sa Paeabiwn ks ~. cover a variety of suggestions and ought 
Cost of enforcement of compul- c to prove helpful in arousing an interest 
sory attendance law .......... $150,205.54 in educational work.. ; 
FHCREASE Sosa no ie wsiewistnce $40,423.17 Supt. McCloskey, of Clinton county, 
Fees of treasurer.............. $254,973.36 | writes: Study to make your work practi- 
An Ri pint REOK ETS were eRe Se pra cal and fit into the problems of every-day 
- idle ig Pewee asegies yr are > | life. Teach the love of home and country. 
Total expenditures.............. ; 627.43 Teach the dignity of labor as essential to 
Increase .....ceccecccecce 669,237.29 | health and happiness. Future citizenship 
— number of mills levied.. 8.79 | depends upon the public school of today. 
NCTEASE ...... eee e eens 07 | Visit the homes of your pupils, get acquaint- 
Amount of tax Teviedieccscceed $28,360,778.86 | od with the parents and ask them to co- 
BROCECAGE? oo Kccdiowerne maces $2,899,758.83 operate with you in your school work. 
PHILADELPHIA Supt. Rupp, of Lehigh county, has ar- 
Number of schools...........-- 4,910 | ranged a series of meetings for the teachers 
Number of male teachers....... 541 | and directors of the various school districts 
Number of female teachers...... 4,369 | of his county. He’sends out the following 
Average — of male teachers — announcement: Topics pertaining to school 
eg os la eshte ela ; work will be taken up and discussed, and it 
Average salary of female teach- is very desirable that the teachers and di- 
ers, per MONth. ....<. c00cec0% $88.00 : : 
Number of pupils in school at end rectors should take an active part in these 
he tact egeeealinnancaietien ati tn 104,881 discussions. The object of these meetings 
Average attendance............. 169,205 is to outline the school work for the coming 
Cost of school houses, purchasing, term and to arrive at some proper under- 
om. Mis actiwcadsiudececes er gti standing as to how it can best be carried 
CACHETS WARES occcccccvosicsss 2,106.7 into execution. 
Cost of school text books...... $182,432.46 An annual circular issued by Supt. Jones, 
= riphacy supplies other than $48 ‘ of Jefferson county, to his teachers is full 
S = fe ee oe —. of helpful matter. A complete outline for 
alary of secretary.............. $5,000.00 a 2 se 2 
Cost of enforcement of compul- teachers’ meetings and institutes is present- 
sory attendance law.......... $56,357.63 | ed. The questions relating to the course 
All other expenses.............. $1,927,652.28 | of study have been well ee out. The 
Total expenditures.............. $0,855,408.90 | Major and minor standards for judging 
teaching furnish to teachers a means of 
eiaiapeiaaens judging their work. 
bar of poe wetisige ele wen 2,355 Supt. Fleisher, of Lancaster county, has 
umber of male teachers........ 415 | issued some interesting letters and circulars 
oe pe Pecos pe gene a 2,268 | to the teachers as aids in their work. 
verage salary of male teachers 4, | Especially suggestive are the “ Suggestions 
Average salary of female teachers ? on Eliminations in Arithmetic,” the list of 
ELINA $78.58 } “Do not’s,” and the suggestive character- 
Number of pupils in school at istics of the ideal teacher. 
OG OL PERE. Ss ev ccc cccces : 90,375 Supt. Welfling, of Potter county, sends 
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out monthly rural school letters. Recently 
he quoted a letter from one of his teachers, 
giving a list of 172 common wild flowers 
which her pupils had brought to school in 
one term. At another time he wrote: “Let 
us emphasize the recreation movement this 
year.” “Play is an activity carried on for 
the pleasure of doing it.” “The child 
without a playground is father of the man 
without a job.” “ Hard, earnest and joyous 
play improves the health, develops the 
muscles, and expands the lungs and teaches 
the moral lessons of attention, self-re- 
straint, courage and patient endeavor.” 
Supt. Roth, Adams county, in his annual 
report gives the following outline of the 
new playground at Gettysburg: On June 
25, 1914, the Kurtz Memorial Playground 
of Gettysburg was formally dedicated. 
The playground is the magnificent gift of 
William B. Kurtz, a member of the bank- 
ing house of E. W. Clark & Company, of 
Philadelpphia. The gift was in the honor 
of William: Wesley Kurtz, born in Gettys- 
burg in 1829. He moved to Philadelphia and 
was in business as merchant and banker 
until his death in 1908. The intimation of 
the gift came from William B. Kurtz in 
1912, and a tract of land of over nineteen 
acres was secured within four squares of 
the center of town. It is a most beautiful 
location with a small stream fed by springs 
running through it. When fully completed 
it will contain a dam, a swimming pool, a 
paddling place and a skating pond in winter. 
The land involved an outlay of $5500. It 
contains a lodge which was built at a cost 
of $6000. On the first floor are shower 
baths, toilets and lockers for the boys, and 
wash stands, toilets and lockers for the 
girls. The second floor is arranged as a 
house of four rooms and bath for the keep- 
er. The grounds contain tennis court, base 
ball diamond, basket ball courts, foot ball 
gridiron, croquet grounds, swings, see saws, 
quoits, sand boxes and other athletic ap- 
paratus. The equipment was bought at a 
cost of $2,000. With the improvements 
contemplated the total cost will be about 
$20,000. The children of Gettysburg have 
been in possession of the playground in 
earnest since the opening day. The play- 
ground was handed over to the Kurtz 
Memorial Playground Association for man- 
agement. During the summer there was an 
They have se- 
cured a keeper and wife whose duty will 
be to have oversight of the children at play. 
Supt. Rapp has organized a County 
Teachers’ Veteran Association. Member- 
ship is limited to those who have taught 
twenty-five or more years. There are fifty- 
six members, three of whom have taught 
more than forty years; the one having the 
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longest service has taught fifty-two years. 
Supt. Rapp has also issued to his teachers 
a detailed program for one-room schools 
with recitation and study periods designated. 

In a recent letter to his teachers, Supt. 
Laramy of Easton outlined a time schedule 
for all of the subjects in all of the grades. 
The time per week for all exercises in the 
first, second and third grades is 1350 
minutes, in the advanced grades 1650 
minutes. While the schedule does not 
claim to make an ideal division of time, it 
seems to be the best for this time of year. 

The State Educational Association will 
meet at Harrisburg, December 29, 30, 31, 
1914. A very attractive program has been 
provided. Among those who will speak at 
the general sessions are Drs. Edward 
Howard Griggs, O. T. Corson, M. G. 
Brumbaugh, W. C. Bagley, E. E. Sparks, 
William M. Davidson, and N. C. Schaeffer. 
Teachers are urged to become members of 
the organization. The Educational Council 
at a recent meeting provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consist of two 
members of the Council, a legal expert and 
a pension expert, who are to prepare and 
report on a teachers’ pension bill at the 
meeting of the Association in December. 

The Edinboro State Normal School runs 
three columns of interesting Normal news 
in the weekly Edinboro “Independent.” 
Prin. Frank E. Baker also conducts a rural 
school column. 

Supt. Smith has issued a little booklet 
containing program for the Franklin 
County Teachers’ monthly meetings. The 
questions proposed for discussion at each 
of these meetings are of a very practical 
character. The supplementary topics are 
highly suggestive. 

The City of Reading offers an attractive 
program in the free evening schools which 
opened October 12th. Three grades of 
schools will be provided for, high and vo- 
cational schools, grammar grades and ele- 
mentary grades. These schools are intend- 
ed for young men and women who wish to 
fit themselves in any of the courses offered. 
Evening classes for foreign-speaking resi- 
dents will also be formed. Special courses 
include salesmanship, carpentry, mechan- 
ical, civil service and domestic science. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of York 
last year set apart the sum of $110 to be 
awarded as prizes for general efficiency to 
five students in the High School Co-oper- 
ative Industrial Department of the city 
schools. In determining the standings of 
the students special emphasis was laid on 
shop work studies and shop efficiency. The 
particular points under shop efficiency were, 
General adaptability. Excellence in quality 
of work, Speed of work without sacrifice 
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of quality, General faithfulness, and Dis- 
play of mechanical aptitude for difficult 
work. 

Supt. Doughton, of Phoenixville, has is- 
sued an admirably outlined course of study 
for his schools. He urges teachers to re- 
member that they are teaching individuals 
and not following a system; to allow bright 
pupils to progress and not to push dull 
pupils beyond their ability. The daily and 
weekly outlines of work are left entirely to 
the initiative of the teachers. A list of 
books for professional reading is added. 





DICTIONARY IN THE SCHOOL. 





the schools of West Chester, especially 

in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, attention is given to the use of the 
dictionary. Supt. Jones has outlined the 
work for his teachers as follows: 

1. The first step is to have the pupils 
learn the alphabet from a to z and from z 
to a. They should be able to repeat it 
rapidly and without error. Too much 
importance cannot be placed on this. It will 
aid the pupil in using indexes, card cata- 
logues, letter files, encyclopedias, director- 
ies, as well as dictionaries. Call attention 
to the catch words at the top of every page. 
The word at the top on the left side is the 
first word on the page, and the word on 
the right is the last word. In teaching 
this illustrate with High School Dictionary 
page 369, Ruff-Rural; page 397, Sketch- 
Slack. Use illustrations such as those above 
to make sure that the pupils understand. 

2. Teach the relative positions of the 
several letters; which coming before p or 
t, 1 or h, u or w, h or k, and so on. Give 
a great deal of drill to get accuracy and 
rapidity. 

3. Teach the pupils to arrange the words 
alphabetically, first, only according to the 
initial letters, then the first two, then the 
entire word. Teach and drill only one class 
of words at a time, such as (1) able, doom, 
eat, man, run, war. (2) get, gin, go, gun. 
(3) gambol, game, gander, gang, gap, gape. 

4. Drill in making alphabetical lists 
until the pupils can arrange the words 
readily. Make the work progressively dif- 
ficult. 

5. Have words in spelling lessons, lists 
of names, words in a sentence arranged in 
columns in alphabetical order. 

6. Give lists of words to find in the dic- 
tionary, using great care that pupils use 
the right method in finding the initial letter 
and afterward the word. 

7. Teach the pupils what words can be 
found in the High School Dictionary; and 
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where to look for Biographical Names, 
Geographical Terms, Abbreviations, Script- 
ure Names, Quotations, etc., in the Un- 
abridged Dictionary. Teach the pupils to 
think before they open the dictionary to 
turn to about the place, then to the exact 
place by the catch words at the top. Make 
it highly commendable to have pupils find 
the word with the turning of as few leaves 
as possible. 

8. Teach the diacritical marks, begin- 
ning with the short sounds of the vowels, 
using many illustrations, and sending the 
pupils to the dictionary to get lists of words 
containing the sound. Then the long sounds 
in the same way, the consonants, and the 
remaining sounds, the vowels. The pupils 
learned these sounds in learning to read; 
but now they will need them more thorough- 
ly taught to aid in getting pronunciation 
from words looked up. Teach the key to 
pronunciation as given at the bottom of 
every page in the dictionary. Thorough- 
ness here will come only with careful 
practice. 

9. Teach syllabication carefully both 
in oral and written spelling. Do not accept 
incorrect division of words in either form 
of work. Teach the use of the accent 
marks. Some practice will be necessary to 
enable them to put the proper stress on the 
accented syllable. 

10. Teach the meaning of force of the 
most common prefixes and suffixes. Make 
lists of words illustrating each. Use the 
reading and spelling books and the diction- 
ary to get examples. 

11. Give frequent drills from the index 
and glossary in the history of geography 
to aid the pupils in becoming skillful in find- 
ing pronunciation and definitions. 


a 


THE VERMONT SURVEY. 

T will interest our readers to learn some- 
thing of the recommendations in the 
Vermont School Survey. It recommends 
among other things the withdrawal of all 
State appropriations from the University 
of Vermont, Middlebury College and Nor- 
wich University, and the application of all 
state school funds and appropriations to the 
development of an efficient elementary and 
secondary school system. It also urges the 
abolition of the three State Normal Schools 
at Castleton, Johnson and Randolph and 
the continuance of the teachers’ training 
classes in connection with the high schools. 
On this point the report says: “It is recom- 
mended that the dozen training classes of 
teachers that were established in the high 
schools of 1910 be multiplied so that every 
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new teacher in the State shall be a high. | 


school graduate with professional training. 
These classes graduated a hundred such 
teachers last year, and soon will be able to 
supply the entire four hundred that the 
state needs annually.” 

“There is not much likelihood that this 
advice will be followed by the Vermont 
legislature as at present constituted. The 
rural members are largely in the majority. 
As a rule they do not see how a girl trained 
in a city high school can successfully 
teach the things which have to do with 
agriculture or country life. “The city 
schools,” says a farmer, “are getting every- 
thing they want in education—long terms, 
good school houses and paid teachers. The 
city children can go to school over good 
pavements, free of mud and snow. The 
normal schools alone are left to serve the 
country teacher and the country boy; they 
represent the only effort the state makes 
to equalize opportunities as between city 
and country. Are you going to give the 
towns everything and the country nothing ?” 

It is always unfortunate when the country 
is pitted against the city. The state should 
do what is best for the education of its 
people regardless of anv favoritism for or 
antagonism against rural schools as con- 
trasted with urban schools. It is equally un- 
fortunate when a desire to help the ele- 
mentary schools leads to antagonism against 
our institutions of higher learning. It has 
been said that if the appropriations to 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities were 
diverted towards paying better salaries to 
teachers in rural schools. every rural 
teacher might have a salary of $600 per 
year. No one except a superficial observer 
can believe that such a policv would solve 
the problem of rural education. An edu- 
cational system needs the light and the 
stimulus which come from colleges and uni- 
versities. To take money from the higher 
schools in order to apply it to the rural 
schools would be a new form of “ robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” Higher salaries should 
result in better trained teachers and for 
this purpose we need Normal Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. Vermont has more 
natives living outside of the state than in 
it and it is a question how far Pennsyl- 
vania, with its growing population and 
richer resources, should follow Vermont. 
She sent us Thaddeus Stevens, John Con- 
verse and E. E. Higbee. We can acknowl- 


‘edge our debt to her without following her 


example. Different conditions may make 
a different policy advisable. 

In New York the Normal Schools are 
again filling up although for a time the tide 
was toward the country training schools for 
teachers. New York abolished the office 
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of county school commissioner and divided 
the counties into areas small enough for 
one supervisor. To get money for their 
salaries the teachers’ institutes were abol- 
ished. The same suggestion was made for 
Ohio where the County Board of Educa- 
tion is to decide whether teachers’ institutes 
are to be continued. Who in Pennsylvania 
would be foolish enough to advocate such 
a policy? If it were carried into effect, 
our schools would in five years retrograde 
to what they were fifty years ago. 

One of the serious questions in Penn- 
sylvania is to know what to do in cities 
where for lack of accommodation, the high 
schools must.be put on half-time. Where 
an elementary school is divided so as to 
give the pupils half-day sessions, the loss 
is not as great as in the case of high school 
pupils, and a remedy can be found by es- 
tablishing movable or additional schools. 
But when a city has to put its pupils in the 
high school on half-time, the support of a 
training school raises questions similar to 
those discussed in the Vermont report, and 
it becomes necessary to treat vocational 
training in all its forms as a local problem. 
In the end it must be solved as a question 
of getting the best service for the children 
in our schools, and not as a question of one 
set or type of schools over against another 
set or type perhaps equally deserving. 


ilies 
> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








Apams. Supt. Roth—Over one hundred and 
twenty-three non-resident pupils are attending 
our high schools. 

CenTER, Supt. Etters—The State College 
high school began the year’s work in its new 
building only to find the new quarters already 
crowded, due to the rapid growth of the school. 

CLEARFIELD, Supt. Weisgerber.—The teachers 
of Beccaria township are organizing a pedago- 
gical teachers’ circulating library. We are in- 
troducing a course of nature study i in the rural 
school, grades 1, 2, and 3. 

CLINTON, Supt. "McCloskey. —On February 
13th, 1913, fire totally destroyed the public 
school building in Flemington borough in 
which all books, furniture and fixings were 
consumed in three hours’ time because of the 
lack of water. The school board secured 
rooms in different parts of the town, and 
purchased books and furniture and reopened 
the schools in ten days’ time and completed 
the school term. Within six weeks after the 
fire the school board gained consent of the 
voters to bond the borough for the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, which, with the money ob- 
tained from insurance, enabled them to pur- 
chase a desirable lot and erect a handsome 
two-story building containing six rooms. On 
May 25th, the contractors, Tidlow Bros., broke 
ground and on September 22 the building was 
dedicated in the presence of a great gathering 
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of citizens of the town and neighboring towns 
for miles around. The speakers for the occa- 
sion were Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Hon. 
Henry Houck and Prof. Charles Lose, Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, A chorus of 40 
voices took charge of the music. All were 
graduates of Flemington High School. This 
was the greatest educational event ever cele- 
brated in the town. The building is one of 
the most attractive in Pennsylvania. It is 
built of buff brick laid in red mortar and is 
equipped with every modern device known in 
late school furnishing. 

DavurHin, Supt. Shambaugh—The new 
school house at Halifax is ready for occu- 
pancy. This building has been provided through 
the generosity of a former citizen, by a legacy 
of $30,000 left for that purpose. The course 
in household arts and domestic science of the 
Wiconisco Township High School have been 
greatly extended, by the installation of gas 
ranges and sewing machines. 

Erie, Supt. Russell—Our annual institute 
with 398 teachers in attendance, was fully up 
to the high standard set in former years. The 
directors’ convention was attended by 141 di- 
rectors. The occasion, however, was saddened 
in the evening by the death of John Kuffer. 
a director from McKean township, who was 
accidently killed by an electric car on his way 
home from the convention. 

Fayette, Supt. Carroll—The following dis- 
tricts have recently created Supervising Prin- 
cipalships: Jefferson, Springhill, Perry, Bull- 
skin and South Union townships. About 125 
schools are supervised by borough principals. 
More than 400 schools are in charge of Super- 
vising principals. At present there are fewer 
than 100 schools without special supervision. 
We hope to see the last school in Fayette 
county under special supervision at the opening 
of the school term in 1915. Things are going 
well with us, and we hope to make a good 
showing this year. 

CHAMBERSBURG, Supt. Hess.—Junior high 
school has been organized with nine members 
of the faculty. Prof. J. H. Shank is principal, 
Househould chemistry has been introduced in 
the high school. The commercial course in the 
high school has been extended to cover four 
years. Prof. A. C. Schuck has been elected to 
the high school principalship. Bands of Mercy 
have been organized in the grades and “ Char- 
acter Building” two volumes, has been placed 
in each school. 

CuHarteror, Supt. Pollock—The Charleroi 
schools began, having the largest enrollment in 
their history. The high school has 255 pupils, 
ninety-four of these are non-resident. The 
Board of Education has spent three hundred 
dollars for the introduction of mechanical 
drawing, manual training, cooking and sewing. 
Two special teachers have been employed to 
teach these subjects to the seventh and eighth 
grades and the freshman class in the high 
school. The Board has also placed Victor 
Victrolas in each school building to aid in the 
music work, 

Dunmore, Supt. Hoban.—Sixty-four of our 
teachers attended various educational institu- 
tions during the summer. As a result of this, 
we are having a much higher grade of teach- 
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ing this year. Many innovations have been 
introduced, among which are the organization 
of magazine clubs in the different buildings, 
the introduction of sewing in the sixth and 
seventh grades, industrial work for the boys, 
organized games and systematic gymnastics. 
A new course of study has been put into effect 
in the eighth grade. 

HaNoveR, Supt. Gortner—Chorus classes 
have been organized i in the high school under 
the direction of Miss Carrie M. Cramp, super- 
visor of music. These classes meet once a 
week during the periods that are vacant from 
regular studies. An orchestra of twenty 
pieces has been organized under the same 
leader. We mean to make use of the musical 
talent of the pupils as it has been trained and 
developed in the grades. The Hanover schools 
are well organized and the school machinery 
is running smoothly. The schools were closed 
for three days the third week in September to 
permit pupils to attend the Hanover Fair. On 
Saturday, Sept. 19th, the teachers and pupils 
of the schools took part in Civic Demonstra- 
tion Day by parading the streets and singing 
patriotic songs in the public square. The 
schools made a very creditable showing and 
received much praise for the way in which the 
pupils deported themselves. 

Lansrorp, Supt. Kuntz.—An exhibition of 
products raised by the pupils during the sum- 
mer months was held, September 17-18. Many 
plants and vegetables worthy of comment were 
raised by the pupils of the various grades. To 
encourage this movement of summer gardening 
prizes were offered for the best specimens. 

LatroseE, Supt. Steele—During the month of 
September, our new high school was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises, addresses being 
made by Dr. Schaeffer, Supt. Downs, of Ard- 
more, the President of our Board of Directors, 
and others of our citizens. During the day be- 
fore the dedication, the building was thrown 
open to the general public and it was inspected 
by perhaps 5000 people. 

Mr. CarMEL, Supt. Dean.—Labor Day in Mt. 
Carmel will not soon be forgotten. Our new 
high school was dedicated and the day devoted 
to it by one and all. Crowds were inspecting 
the building all day. The schools and lodges, 
accompanied by bands of music, had an en- 
thusiastic parade ending at the high school 
where Dr. N.C. Schaeffer and others addressed 
the people. The Women’s Relief Corps present- 
ed a large flag for the building. In the evening 
Dr. Schaeffer, gave a very instructive address 
showing the value of an education. The 
Patriotic Order Sons of America presented 
enough silk flags for each room and two large 
ones for the stage. 

New Kensincton, Supt. Hershberger.—The 
event of the month was the dedication of our 
new high school building. Over 5,000 people 
attended the exercises. A monster parade 
preceded the program. Thousands inspected 
the building and its appointments. Many of 
the skeptical, who had been criticizing the 
Board for the immense expenditure of money 
were among the loudest in praise of the fin- 
ished work. The people are highly gratified 
and are manifesting an interest in high school 
work to a degree never known before. 
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. Mine eyes have seen the glo - ry of thecom- ing of _ the Lord; 


. He has sound-ed forth thetrum- petthat shallnev - er call  re-treat; 


I 
2 
3. I haveread a_ fie - ry gos - pel,writ in bur - nished rows of steel; 
4 
5. In the beau-ty of the lil - ies, Christ was born -cross the sea, 




















. I haveseen Him in the watch-fires of a hun - dred cir- cling camps; 
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He is 
They have 
“As ye 
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tramp -ling out the vin - tage where the grapes of wrath are stored; He hath 
build - ed Him an al - tar in the eve-ningdews anddamps; JI _ can 
deal with my  con-tem - ners, so with you my grace _ shall deal; Let - the 
sift - ing out the hearts of men_ be - fore’ his judg - ment seat; Oh, be 
glo - ry in his bos-om that trans - fig - ures you and me; As He 
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loosed the fate - ful light-ning of His ter - ri-ble swiftsword. His truth is marching on. 
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Glo - ry! glo - ry! Hal- le- lu- jah! Glo - ry! glo-ry! Hal-le-lu - 
ty: & y J ry 





Glo - ry! glo - ry! Hal-le ~ lu - jah! His soul is march-ing on. 


read His righteous sen-tence by the dim and flar - ing lamps. His day is marching on. 
He - ro,born of wom-an,crush the ser -pent with his heel, Since God is marching on.” 

swift, mysoul, to an-swerHim!be ju - bi-lant, my feet! Our God is marching on. 

died tomake men ho - ly, let us die to make men free, While God is marching on. 
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